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THE LAFAYETTE 4odidays in the WEST INDIES 


The LAFAYETTE leaves Pier 57 New York December 19 (Saturday) for 


Nassau; reaches Kingston, Jamaica, on Christmas Eve for Christmas Day; 


speeds to Colon for a tour of the Canal; makes Havana for New Year’s Eve 
and New Year’s Day—a novel, brilliant, sensible and thrifty 18-day holiday 


cruise on the Atlantic’s most popular new motorship. $200 


SIX CRUISES on zre FRANCE #0 che WEST INDIES 


—five of 11 days—to Nassau, Jamaica, Colon (Panama) and Havana; one of 


18 days, which takes in Curacao and the north coast of South America. The 


“ship that everyone loves,” luxurious swift first-class French liner, with her 


amazing cuisine and cellar—and her incomparable service — saves you 


time by her speed — and saves you money by her surprising low rate. 


Book now! $175 -$235 
TWO PARIS cruises to the MEDITERRANEAN 


For the first time, the glorious PARIS, called “aristocrat of the Atlantic,” 


beckons you on one of two new luxury-cruises (sailing Feb. 12 and March 18) 


to Teneriffe, Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, Cannes, Monte Carlo, Naples, 


Corsica, Majorca, Azores—with thrilling land cruises on the Barbary Coast 


and Sahara. Each cruise a month—each day a perfect thrifty Sap in utter 
French Line luxury. $495 


FRENCH LINE 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
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AVANA 


ALL-EXPENSE 


CRUISES 


9 to 13 DAYs— $95 up 
(Rates above effective December 24) 


AIL on the newest, fastest, finest 
ships in exclusive Havana service — 
the turbo-electric-liners **MorroCastle” 
and “Oriente.” The sensational low 
rates include first class accommoda- 
tions aboard ship, a fine Havana hotel, 
and four sightseeing trips. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY CRUISES 
from NEW YORK 
Dec. 19, 11 Days, $110 up 
Dec. 24, 9 Days, 95 up 


: + CUncluding all expenses) 


For Literature and Reservations address General Passenger Dept., Foot of Wall St. 
Uptown Ticket Office, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, or Any Authorized Tourist Agent. 


A Philadelphia Was 


that fine hospitality for wh ich 


th Ls old town ts noted, awaits 
you at this famous doorway 

All the comforts and 
luxuries of living at your 
command in the actual 


center of every interest, 


3 E LLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


RATES AS LOW 


Tlaude H. Bennett, General Manager AS $4.00 PER DAY 


Seaside Scene in Sunny California 


Expert Train Handling 
Plus the Smoothest Roadbed 
on Earth Gives the 


OS 


NGELES 


LIMITE D 


....its unique comfort. Mechanically con- 
trolled temperature and attendants anxious 
to please make it a “warm winter way” to 
California. Thrilling scenes en route. Dining 


car all the way. NO EXTRA FARE. 


Large fleet of daily trains between Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City and California. Through Pullmans 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul. Dependable 
arrivals. Convenient side trip to Hoover 
(Boulder) Dam. Frequent sailings to Hawaii, 
the Orient, Australia, New Zealand and the 
South Seas. 
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The “Sentinel” — — 
Chapman’s Peak, 
Cape of Good Hope 


VACATION ¥* 
Eripscts: 


\ Unparalleled sightseeing—refreshing recreation—per- 
\ fect climate—South Africa offers you a real vacation— 


one that lifts you completely out of the rut—with lasting 
mental and physical benefit. 


The luxurious sea voyage alone is a marvelous tonic! 
\ Cape Peninsula’s rich scenery and historic relics are 
entrancing! And many other wonderful sights await you 
—Cango Caves, Kimberley diamond mines, Johannes- 
burg gold workings, Kruger Park—where you can get 
rare camera “close-ups” of African game; charming, 


a colorful Durban, a winter play- 


ground; the glorious Drakens- 
berg mountains, the tomb of 
Rhodes, and Victoria Falls, the 


world’s greatest and grandest 


cataract. 


African native blacks in all their 
picturesque glory—chiefs and 
their kraals, witch doctors and 


barbaric war dances. 


ne A Scene in 
arming Durban ‘ 4 
Exotic flowers in utmost profu- 


sion; golf, tennis, fishing and 
seaside sports. Modern travel 
comfort on trains, motor roads, 


SHARE Parkins and in up-to-date hotels. 


Humewood, 
Port Elizabeth 


For full information, address: 


Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y., 
or 
American Express Company 
: 65 Broadway 
New York, N. Y., 


or any office of Thos. Cook 
& Son or the American 
Express Company. 5-1982 
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TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Publication office, 19th & Federal Streets, Camden, N. J. 
EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 

Zombie Bar House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 62 Rue de Richelieu, 
aris. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Union Bank Bldg. P 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 846 South Broadway 
BOSTON, MASS., 77 Summer St. 

LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 23-28 Fleet St. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 13 Rue Marivaux 


SUBSCRIPTION, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For foreign 
postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Change of address must be made prior to the 
5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old 
and new addresses must be given. 


Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Camden, N. J., under the 
act of March 3, 1879. 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1931, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary. 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will be 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available. 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the ‘‘Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’ which may be found at any public library. 
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Enchantment 


ERE’S an unhurried cruise 


to lands of real enchant- 


i 
y 


ment, with thrilling visits ashore 
to punctuate the charm of a differ- 
ent shipboard adventure. Plan to 
come away on this cruise to Puerto 
Rico and Santo Domingo, with 
modern luxury on the ‘‘Borin- 
quen”’ and the ‘‘Coamo”’ .. . and 


ancient, mysterious romance 


all Expenses Afloat and Ashore 
Special Holiday Sailing Dec. 24 
A sailing every Thursday. Apply for literature, sailings 


elc., at Cruise Department, Porto Rico Line, Foot of 
Wall Street, New York City, or any authorized tourist 


Dorro Rice Ling 


awaiting in San Juan and Santo 

Domingo City (Dominican 

Republic). Dancing: and deck 
sports in the Gulf Stream and 
Caribbean, Motor trips inland at 
both ports. 


RERUNS ES Oo eee oy ee a AN SS Ree NAM HMB AERY RRS * 
MUELLER 


SS R T R ERE 


Under the Holland-America Line’s own management 


FROM N. Y. F EB. 6th, 1932 


69 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


A pleasure cruise beyond every expectation: the ut- 
most in comfort, entertainment and pleasing personal 
service on board the Rotterdam. Wonderful and thrill- 
ing sights of the famous old world lands while ashore. 

Her Itinerary for 1932 is Unsurpassed 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Tunisia, Naples, 
Malta, Greece, Turkey, Rhodes, Cyprus, Palestine, 
The Holy Land, Egypt, Jugoslavia, Venice, Sicily, 
Monte Carlo, Nice, Southampton, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Rotterdam. 

EASTER IN ROME 
Shore excursions are under the expert direction 


of the AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New Low Rates $900.00 and up 


Apply to your own agent or 


\HOLLAN D-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York Offices in all principal cities 
Please send me illustrated booklet 
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11 DAYS $4 50 ae 
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KONNICHIWA 
NIPPON 


Greet the Empire of the Rising 
Sun at the Golden Gate... come 


—— 
to meet you in one of Nippon’s 


pleasure pagodas of the sea... Asama Maru, Cuicursu Maru, 
and Tatsura Maru. & When you go aboard these motor liners 


in San Francisco, you are already in J apan. True, the twentieth- 


century luxury all about you is American, but the atmosphere of 


Oriental courtesy is Japanese. & Fourteen days later when you 


== ne 


Tannin 


arrive in Yokohama, you will not only know how to say “Konni- 


chiwa”, and “Sayonara”, and a lot of other things in Japanese, 
but better still, you will know much about the charming cus- 
toms of the cherry blossom kingdom. Besides, you will add 14 
days going and coming... that’s almost a month... to your trip. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES ....STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent staterooms and suites...swimming pool...gymnasium 
...wide decks...and menu delicacies that would make the most 
world-weary palate cut a caper. Dancing, of course, and every 
other kind of entertainment on board. English-speaking stewards. 
# Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, First- 
class, Cabin-class, Second-class, Tourist-cabin. From Seattle and 
Vancouver direct to the Orient on new Cabin and Tourist-cabin 
motor liners or all Tourist-cabin ships. For detailed information, 


illustrated folder or reservations call, or write Department 19. 


New York . 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave. 
551 Market Street 
1404 Fourth Avenue 
40 North Dearborn Street 
605 South Grand Ave. 
+ or Cunard Line, general agents 


San Francisco . . 
| SOAthLe cic jueves oe 
Chicago . 
‘Los Angeles . 


or to any local tourist agent 


“APPAREL FOR Se EN 
L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 


Known for an undeviating standard of 
Highest Quality and smartness in every 
garment bearing their Label. New York, 
3 East 57th St. Boston, 202 Boylston St. 


“BEAUTY SNE 
HELENA RUBENSTEIN 


Helena Rubenstein’s famous Beauty Sa- 
lons are internationally reknown. For Trav- 
ellers: Weather-Proof Powders in colored 
enamel containers are quite the vogue. 

New York—8 E. 57th St. 


“CAR RENTING SERVICE” 
ROLLS-ROYCE 


Exclusive service,’ courteous attention, 
minimum rates: This service includes the 
latest models and competent chauffeurs if 
desired “On the minute—any minute.” 

320 East 48th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 3-1560 


“CORSETRY” MISS ELEANOR, INC. 


Exponents of the modern art in Corsets 
and Corsilouettes for the Matron and 
Debutante. Evening Brassieres—the strap- 
less, clinging mode. 


44 West 56th St., New York City 


“DINING” THE CHERRY TREE 


Patronized extensively by out-of-town 
visitors who are looking for American food 
of the best quality at a reasonable price. 
Dinner 5 P.M. to 8 P.M, 65¢—75¢. Con- 
veniently located. 21 West 45th St. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume”’ Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“FURS” C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Acknowledged as New York’s Outstand- 
ing and Authoritative Establishment for 
Reliable Furs. 

126 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
upon request. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“HAIR CARE” OGILVIE SISTERS 


A free hair diagnosis is obtainable at 
smart department stores and Beauty Sa- 
lons throughout the country, where Ogilvie 
Sisters’ preparations are sold and treat- 
ments given. Ask for the helpful booklet 
“Ogilvie Sisters on Care of the Hair” or 
send a sample strand of your hair direct to 
Ogilvie Sisters’ Consulting Department at 
604 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“HANDICRAFT” RUSSIAN BAZAAR 


The only shop of its kind in New York. 
Thousands of unique, hand carved decora- 
tive articles. Potteries, Samovars, Tartar 
Footwear, Lacquerwear, Rugs, etc. 

642 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ere DREICER & CO. INC. 


J. Case, President. 
iechiane ‘designs in Diamond, Pearl and 


Precious Stone Jewelry. 
718 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 5th Floor 


“LACES, LINENS” 


Imported Novelties: Men’s and Ladies’ 
Handkerchiefs; Household Linens and 
Laces of inimitable quality, always most 
acceptable as gifts. Special attention to all 
Mail Orders. 7 East 47th St., N. Y. 


MAX LITTWITZ 


“LINENS” 
GRANDE MAISON DE BLANC, INC. 


A name synonymous with the finest in 
Household Linens, Handkerchiefs, Novelties, 
Sports Wear, French Lingerie, Infants’ 
and Children’s Wear, Comfortables and 
Blankets. 538-40 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


ITH De Luxe Cruises to the West Indies, Mediter- 
WY ines South Seas, and Around the World offered by 

the Steamship Companies, and hundreds of other allur- 
ing Tours and Travel events scheduled to all parts of the World 
—the Traveller’s Wardrobe becomes ever and ever a more im- 
portant factor. 

But whether we are intending a trip to Hong Kong or just a 
weekend—our Travel Toggery is essentially of great moment. 

And because nowadays, everybody’s “going somewhere and 
doing things’—the new Autumnal and Winter modes are most 
fascinating, practical and picturesque. 

One of the greatest secrets of pleasant travelling is smart 
luggage—and here you need not trouble—compartmented lug- 
gage is a scientific accomplished fact. The new Luggage—Trunks, 
Kits or Bags—shown by Innovation Trunk Co. have a place for 
everything. Your Luggage problems are solved completely and 
that’s a great relief. 

Now to the Big Point—what to wear? You can’t go wrong 
on Suits—and the jacket types seem most popular, but this fall 
and winter you’ll find that you can have a Suit, a Coat and a 
Dress, all in One Ensemble. This, because of those long-waisted 
skirt modes which are THE THING, for travelling especially— 
they give you a 3-change possibility; and they really are in- 
triguing in their originalty and charm. 

Many are Fur bordered—and to accompany these, at the smart 
Fur Shops, such as Shayne’s, one obtains modish little Fur Capes, 
Fur Hats and Muffs en costume. 

In Sports clothes—the sturdy English garments in striped 
Jerseys are very smart. A Sports Suit or two and a couple of 
Sweaters will be found in every wardrobe. 

In this interval between Summer and Winter it’s difficult to 
fix a Hat style, but the Hat that sets at an angle over one eye— 
either in a Bowler or Huntress shape, is the Vogue. The Claire 
Feeley Shop exhibits scores of distracting new models—the pre- 
vailing trims are Bows—Ribbons—Buckles and cock-feathers. 

In afternoon Dresses—puffed sleeves, that make the waist look 
slimmer, are decidedly “chic”. And for evening wear, we advise 
selecting the evening coat first—then assembling the evening cos- 
tumes with a definite idea of a color range to suit—this, because 
there’s such a wide display of deeper new colors—{for instance, 
the new Brown shades are relieved with a touch of Red or 
Green—and then there are deep new Purples, Sapphire Blues, 
Reds and Jades. And here let me state that the accompanying 
Hosiery must be of a much deeper color than last year to be smart. 

In foot wear, Delman has created an exquisite Bag and Shoe 
Ensemble for evening, fashioned of Silver brocade, the heel and 
insert at the side in Satin and may be dyed the predominating 
color of the costume. (Note the Color Theme again! It must be 
carefully attended.) 

And here let me add, Matchabelli has perfected an indispensable 
packet of Perfumes—a Costume Ensemble of six entrancing odors 
to harmonize with the different costumes for all occasions. 

Here are a few at-random suggestions that appeal to us as 
valuable trip needs: A Traveler’s Kit by Dorothy Gray, con- 
taining a complete make-up epuipment beautifully encased in a 
sort of diminutive leather hat-box—just the thing! 

—And that “something else” in Traveling novelties, which 
someone always reminds you will be found at Ovington’s in 
its most attractive and acceptable form. 

Another space saving accessory, but one you are liable to need 
in any clime—an Imported Handbag and Midget Umbrella com- 
bination shown at Dale’s Luggage Store—a full sized umbrella 


of quality and smartness which folds into a compartment of 
the Handbag. 


Any Article described on this page, or any merchandise sold 


in the Shops listed, can be obtained through our Personal Shop- 
bing Bureau. 

Also, if you desire any article not listed or mentioned address 
“Travel Shoppers’ Bureaw’, 4 West 16th St., New York. 
We offer this Service without obligation on your part. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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“LUGGAGE” DALE 


Modern Luggage for all occasions and 
for individual requirements. Ask for the 
new keyless lock ‘‘Sesamee’’. 

New York, 369 Madison Ave. 
London Paris 


“MEN’S SHOPS” WHITE AND WHITE 


For Full Dress, Semi-Dress or Business 
Wear, Men’s and Young Men’s apparel 
from White and White insures correctness 
plus style and quality. ‘‘Rotary Interna- 
tional”. New York Stores—363 Madison— 
20 Cortland—303 Broadway—547 Lexington. 


“MILLINERY” CLAIRE FEELEY 
Designers and Makers of exclusive milli- 
nery. Where individual Taste finds Expres- 


sion in the smartest modes. 
17 East 58rd St. 


“OLD ENGLISH SILVER” 
CRICHTON & CO. LTD. 
Rare and Antique Silver and reproduc- 
tions can readily be obtained here by those 
residing in communities distant from New 


York. We maintain a Special Department — 


for Out-of-Town Patrons. 
636 Fifth Ave., at 51st St. 


“ORIENTAL GIFTS” 
ORIENTAL CRAFT SHOPPE, INC. 


Our illustrated catalog answers that eter- 
nal question ‘“‘What shall I Give?” We 
pride ourselves on a complete collection of 
European and Oriental Gift treasures: We 
have absorbed Vantines. 

630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“ORIENTAL RUGS” 
M. J. TASHUAIN & CO. 
Importers: Wholesalers and Retailers. 
Since 1896 the recognized leading Mart for 
genuine Oriental Rugs. Specialist in fine 


Rug Repairing. New York: 2605 Broadway 


at 98th St.; 524 Lexington Ave. 


“PERFUMES” 


MATCHABELLI © 


Prince Matchabelli world famous per-— 


fumes, favored by European Royalty and 
American Aristocracy: At all leading De- 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


“SADDLE CLOTHES” 
ALFRED NELSON CO. 


Specialists in man-tailored to measure 
saddle clothes for sportswomen who ride 
astride. Men’s Tailors and Breeches Makers 
to individual measure. Established 1888— 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, at 47th St. 


“SPORTS WEAR” MARTHA WEST 

Sports Wear Originator—Martha West 
has all the knitted things you need. Ready- 
to-wear or made to Special Order as you 
prefer. 838 Madison Ave., 500 Madison Ave., 
2253 Broadway. 


“TABLE DELICACIES” 
MAISON E. H. GLASS INC. 


International exhibitors of Imported Table 


Delicacies of Distinction. ‘‘Bon Voyage” 
Gifts a specialty. Party orders given ex- 
pert attention. 15 East 47th St., N. Y. 


“TOYS” F. A. O. SCHWARZ | 


New York’s leading shop for Toys, 
Games, Sporting Goods and Books—where 
it’s fun to shop. Established over 60 years. 

745 Fifth Ave. at 58th St., N. Y. 


“WARDROBE TRUNKS” 
INNOVATION TRUNK CO. 
As its name implies: newness—smart-_ 
ness and usefulness mark all Innovation 
Luggage—and the “Luggage marks the 
Traveller’. 20 East 46th St., New York. 


“WOMEN’S APPAREL” 
HATTIE CARNEGIE 


Millinery, Gowns, Furs of smart distinc- 


tion: A Shop that satisfies. 


42-46 East 49th St., N. Y. 


“WOOL AND CAMEL HAIR” JAEGER 


For half a century “Jaeger” 


able distinctive Sports wear. New York.” 


garments | 
have been recognized the Vogue in fashion-— 


1931 


The swift and luxurious COLUMBUS, running mate of the world’s 


two fastest liners BREMEN and EUROPA, to the 


Sailing from New York, January 30. 67 days. 28 ports of call. 
Greatly reduced rates, $950 up. 


West Sud 


Sailing December 19, with Christmas at sea and New Year’s in 
Havana; Second Cruise, January 9. 16 to 18 days. $220 up. 


Three Cruises on the BERLIN, Queen of Lloyd Cabin Liners. 
January 26, February 13, March 5. 16 to 19 days. $175 up. 


e 
Apply 57 Broadway, New York, or your local Agent. 


Moth, Geuman 
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FRIENDSHIP 


CALENDARS 
OF CHEER 


OULDN’T you enjoy a cal- 
endar for 1932 that will bring 
daily inspiration? Do you need 
an inexpensive remembrance for 
Christmas or the New Year? 
Fifty-three pages of cheerful, 
sunny, inspiring mottoes and epi- 
grams from the master thinkers and 
philosophers of the ages. 


6 x 8 inches, printed in two colors, with covers in full color, and 
handsomely boxed. 


Contentment Calendar ... 5894 Calendar of Cheer....... 
Sunlit Road Calendar.... 5895 Friendship Calendar..... 
Calendar of Sunshine.... 5896 Business Man’s Calendar. 5899 


Price 50 cents Each, Postpaid : 
3 for $1.25 Postpaid—6 for $2.25 Postpaid 


| A Smaller Edition of the Calendars of Cheer 


(Favorite Edition) 


With different mottoes and epigrams. Each calendar consists of 
26 pages, with stimulating quotations on each page. In two colors, 
boxed. 


5914 Favorite Sunshine 5916 Favorite Friendship 
5915 Favorite Cheer 5917 Favorite Business Man’s 
5918 Favorite Sunlit Road 


Price 30 cents Each, Postpaid: 4 for $1.00, Postpaid. 
THESE CALENDARS MAKE UNIQUE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Largest Publishers of Art Calendars in America 


4 WEST 16th STREET, NE W YORK 
(Send for illustrated folder) 


The Famous 


TRAVEL 


Give Them “The World 
And All Its Wonders” 


GIFT from the gods—a winter cruise to thrill- 
ing, exotic lands . . . sunny southern skies— 
why not take the whole family this winter? It’s the 
finest Christmas gift in all the world —a gift of health 
and pleasure. And this year, at rates to fit every purse 
—it’s a real investment! There’s nothing like an ocean 
voyage to give you the vigor and energy so vitally 
needed these hectic times. 


WINTER CRUISES FOR EVERYONE 


Here are cruises planned to modern conditions — 
complete, yet short enough not to keep you away too 
long —and moderately priced cruises in keeping with 
present day economy. In every case the ship is your 
hotel throughout—at no extra cost. 


MEDITERRANEAN 2 


BRITANNIC .. . Sails January 9 


(England’s largest motor liner) 


HOMERIC . Sails Jan. 22, Feb. 22 
(Ship of Splendor) 


$475 (up) First Class $245 Tourist 


Short cruises—yet complete. So expertly arranged that you 
really see the high spots of the Mediterranean —not just 
three or four brief stops—but an itinerary including Las 
Palmas (Canaty Islands), Casablanca and Rabat, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Palermo, Naples and Pompeii, Monte Carlo and 
Nice, Barcelona and Madeira. 


West INDIES 


Here’s the most comprehensive list of West Indies 
trips offered. No matter when you want to go or 
how much time you can spare we have yowr cruise. 


12-day “High Spot’’ Cruises to Havana, Nassau, Bermuda 
—M.V. Britannic, sailing December 26 (New Year's Eve 
and Day in Havana) —S. S. Lapland, sailing January 7, 21, 
February 4, 18, March 3 and 17. 


15-16-day Caribbean Cruises including Panama Canal— 
S. S. Belgenland, January 20, February 6, February 24— 
M. V. Britannic, February 10, February 26, March 15. 


to-day Triangle Cruises to Havana and Nassau or Ber- 
muda—§. S. Belgenland, March 12, March 23*, April 5 
—S. S. Homeric, March 24, April 6. 


*Havana, Nassau and Bermuda. 


Letus, or ourauthorized travelagents in yourcommunity 
give you the full details regarding the cruise or cruises 
in which you are interested. It will be good news. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, N. Y.; 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
687 Market St., San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or any 
authorized steamship agent. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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AMID THE RUINS OF GUATEMALA’S FORMER CAPITAL 


Antigua was the second capital founded by the Spanish Viceroys in 

mala—a city built with lavish magnificence and destroyed by eart 

at the zenith of its glory in 1773. Today its ruins are among the 
Spanish America. f 
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THE AERIAL HIGHWAY TO THE CARIBBEAN 


Twentieth-century Travel in the West Indies—From Miami to Port-au-Prince 


in Five Hours—Thrills of Tropical Flying 


By Wiiu1AM I. Van Dusen 


This is the first of two articles describing the experiences of a traveler on the new air routes 
that radiate from Miami, Florida, over the West Indies.and down the east coast of South America 
to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires——Editorial Note. 


\HE operation of a great international air terminal offers a 
new experience to modern travelers on this side of the At- 
lantic. Comparatively few people realize the rapidity with 
which thundering liners of the sky have swept away the barriers 
of time and distance between the Three Americas. The clock-like 
irrival and departure of mail and passenger planes coming from 
or bound to a score and a half of interesting and once far-off lands 
strike one with a sense of having overlooked, somehow, one of the 
most unusual characteristics of this unusual age of ours. 

And what a temptation these continent-hurdling magic carpets 

®ffer to modern seekers of adventure. Antigua and Argentina; 
Guatemala and Guiana; Cuba and Curacao; the Andes and the 
Amazon; the smoldering volcanic peaks of Costa Rica and Nica- 
‘agua; the jungles of 
Juintana Roo out of 
which Lindbergh 
srought to light the 
emples of lost cities of 
he ancient Maya; the 
spell of the natives’ 
West Indies; the ma- 
esty of the Andean 
range; the multi-col- 
xred pampas of the 
Argentine ; the hills and 
valleys of interior Mex- 
co—all of these are 
juddenly brought to 
rou by this man-made 
magic carpet. Time is 
o longer a_ limiting 
‘lement. 

Stepping from a rail- 
road «train in Miami 
ou.are taken to the air 
erminal in a _ special 
notor car. Glistening 
teel hangars are seen 

the early morning 
ght. Huge air-liners, 
hiny silver bodies 
lung beneath  gold- 

Molored wings, are be- 

ing towed by puffing 

“¥ttle tractors to the 

‘bading platform at one 


and treasure-laden galleons. } 
apparent when seen from the air. 


FLYING OVER MORRO CASTLE 


A precipitous mass of masonry guarding the entrance to Havana Harbor, Morro Castle 
reminds the twentieth-century air traveler of the days of conquistadors, fighting corsairs 
The former strategic importance of the castle is immediately 
Across the harbor entrance the modern parks and 
buildings of Havana may be seen. 


side of the air-passenger terminal. Guarded trucks back up to 
cargo doors of mammoth airplanes to disgorge heaping mail sacks. 
An orderly, business-like bustle of smartly uniformed attendants 
meets aero-cars with passengers transferring from air-rail trains. 

Here a group of travelers and their baggage are being weighed. 
The steward explains how every ounce aboard a plane must be 
accounted for, how and why the air-liners are kept a half ton 
below the maximum load allowable by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce regulations for civil aircraft. Another group 
is having breakfast in the Spanish Room, a cloistered alcove 
situated on the balcony of the terminal, and one of the three 
dining-rooms in the building. A third group, probably on hand 


to bid farewell to air-voyaging friends, is out on the Observation 


Deck, where still an- 
other attendant ex- 
plains the many activi- 
ties taking place on the 
turf, and white-marked 
field below them. 

Off to one side a 
brilliantly colored ma- 
caw, lately removed 
from a  jungle-side 
home in Panama, and 
jealous of the attention 
being bestowed upon 
the steward, shouts in 
a raucous voice, “Alli 
viene el Expreso Cu- 
bana, Alli viene el Ex- 
preso Cubana!” and 
then mutters to himself 
in Spanish (he speaks 
no polite English) as a 
tiny speck in the sky to 
the east rapidly takes 
the form of a plane ap- 
proaching the field. It 
is the early morning 
“Express” from Ha- 
vana and slips grace- 
fully down to the coral- 
rock runways just as 
the terminal clock 
strikes seven. 

A bell rings before 
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AN AERIAL PANORAMA OF MIAMI 
After sailing over Miami’s skyscrapers, the airship bound for the West Indies sets its course southward over the blue waters of Biscayne Bay and 


the Florida Keys. 
houses are all the creations of recent years. 
Indian trading post. 


Even from the air it is apparent that Miami is an entirely modern city. 


Its boulevards, tall office buildings and apartment 


When the railway was extended to this point at the end of the last century, Miami was merely a little 
Today it is one of America’s leading winter resorts and the metropolis of southern Florida. 


At the right is seen Biscayne 


Boulevard running along the bay. The tall building at the left is the new courthouse. 


the incoming air-liner has rolled up to the building. From out of 
nowhere a little Spanish steward, resplendent in his stiffly starched 
uniform, clicks his heels before me, and salutes. 

“May we have you aboard the plane, please sir?” 

Before my lips could form the questions, he informed me that my 
luggage was already aboard. Yes sir, my camera was lying on my 
seat, Number Three. No sir, I did not have time now to send 
these telegrams but I might radio them from the air-liner on the 
fly, if I wished. Would I please follow him? 

At the end of the canopied runway our air-liner was waiting 
and passengers were already going aboard. A flight steward stood 
beside the door, directing each one to his assigned chair. The 
procedure was neatly worked out. As the passengers took their 
places the steward saw that they were comfortable and presented 
each with a little packet containing a fold of cotton. For the 
ears, he explained, in case I found the roar of the motors trouble- 
some. Next he distributed a copy of the latest edition of the 
local paper. Before I had a chance to ask the questions that a 
novice at flying is bound to bring up once he finds himself actually 
in a plane, I realized with something of a shock that we were 
already off the ground and climbing into the sky. 

In one brief minute sensations of the flight are crowding all 
questions out of the mind. Interesting things are happening too 
fast for you to consider flying abstractly. Hangars and the 
arched-roofed terminal building are already little toys set about 
a patch of vivid green marked off with white lines. The airport 
looks no larger than a square of carpet on the floor of a modest 
living-room. In two minutes you have covered the three and one- 
half miles from the aérodrome to the city. Miami, even more 


unusual looking from the air, stretches out in a clear-cut patterf 
beneath; toward the sun, the glistening blue waters of Biscayne 
Bay melt into the Atlantic and infinity. Ahead, a dark mass o 
silver-spotted land. 

“You will get a better view of Miami’s skyscrapers from thi 
side, sir,” the steward told me. “They will be the last you will 
see until you reach Rio.” The thought rather startled me. 

The peculiarly shaped dome of the courthouse is passing beloy 
—the highest building in the city, commanding a sweeping viey 
of the beach, the bay and miles of Florida countryside. The mos 
desirable sections of the building—the top floors—are reserved fa 
a jail! Florida lavishes on her “‘public enemies’’ prizes that rid 
men cannot afford in New York. Strange quirks you pick w 
with a little travel, even in your own country. Miami’s buildings 
dazzling white in the morning’s sunshine, move slowly underneath 
Biscayne Boulevard, dotted with crawling motor cars like littl 
black bugs, appears as a mast from which the city, as a flag, 1 
furled. You are across the pattern of streets and homes in am 
other minute and out over the magnificent estates which bordé 
the Bay. In much less time than it has taken to write this, th 
carpet beneath has changed from carefully plotted squares ani 
buildings to an expanse of foliage-covered earth, flat as a tab 
top, that reaches westward to the horizon. Ahead can be sed 
the last tip of the continental United States. 

From the air this bit of land looks exactly like the rounde 
finger on our old geography maps in school. Beyond are if 
numerable patches of floating greenery, the Florida Keys, stretchet 
out into the Atlantic like a flock of little ducks wading out to se 
One thread of black and brown, straight as a taut line, ties a string 
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f little islands together—the props of the Overseas Railroad that 
1e genius of Flagler strung to Key West. The steward points 
ut the key where President Hoover did his casting for sailfish 
nd tarpon. A hundred tones of colors of water glide past; then 
soot Key and Long Key, where automobiles run out of road and 
de a ferry across forty miles of open water. Twenty-five miles 
» the west is Key West where more Spanish than English is 
ooken. And then the Gulf Stream. 
The first hour of cruising through the skies leaves little oppor- 
inity to observe your air-liner or your fellow passengers. There 
re endless changes of scenery. ‘The shifting colors of foliage, 
nd, water and sky are so rapid that every moment is consumed 
ith intense expectation and surprise. But once away from the 
nd, with nothing but the deep blue of the ocean below you like 
sea of molten glass sprinkled here and there with foamy white, 
yu can relax your vigil and look about. 
These international air-liners that whisk you through the West 
idies are veritable flying Pullmans, driven along by three motors 
hose horsepower is almost equal to that of the ordinary locomo- 
ve. In the nose of the ship sits the crew, quiet, capable-looking 
vung men, attired in smart naval-type uniforms. You learn that 
st one of the qualifications for a pilot on this system requires 
at he have at least two thousand hours in the air. If you have 
y qualms whatever about travel by air, one good look at these 
ip’s officers should inspire a world of confidence and security. 
1e pilot now is making out a weather report, to be passed along 
the other air-liners following across this particular stretch to 
iba, where they will branch off in three directions to a dozen 
aer lands. The co-pilot is at the controls, gazing straight ahead 
0 the limitless blue ahead with an occasional glance at the array 
instruments before him. Directly behind him sits the radio 
erator, tapping out messages to three different ground stations, 


FLYING PAST A SOUTHBOUND STEAMER 


receiving weather reports, and relaying traffic orders. The steward 
is everywhere in the cabin, supplying a pillow here, answering a 
passenger’s question there, adjusting a window for better ventila- 
tion. 

We are flying at an altitude of about twelve hundred feet and, 
although it must be sweltering hot on the sea, it is delightfully 
cool in our cabin. Our air-speed meter registers one hundred and 
ten miles per hour, yet there is only the slightest sensation of 
movement. From their attitudes one would judge that all of the 
ten passengers had always flown. One gentleman is napping 
peacefully. A mother is going over a map of the route with a 
big-eyed little boy of five. Two young ladies, evidently on a 
vacation trip to Cuba, are writing notes back and forth across the 
aisle, greatly amused with their subject. Another young lady is 
dashing off a letter while her husband is reading over the stock 
market quotations. A curly-headed young man, in the last seat 
of the cabin, is nose-deep in a “Spanish Grammar for Beginners.” 

A grayish light fills the cabin and everyone looks up. Beyond 
the windows is a wall of deep mist. The plane is climbing. We 
are flying “blind.” The altimeter registers two thousand feet. 
Three thousand feet. And then we pop out of the mist into a 
sparkling world of vivid blue sky and intense, golden sunshine. 
All sight of the sea is blotted out and we slip along a billowing 
ocean of glistening white clouds that stretches to the circular 
horizon. Great puffs of them shape into fantastic forms, fairy 
castles and grotesque faces, mammoth hills and downy plateaus. 
The pilot, turning the controls over to his assistant again, comes 
back into the cabin to explain that the next radio station ahead 
had reported favorable winds at three thousand feet, hence the 
change of altitude. It would be smoother flying above the clouds 


and it took less than a half minute to get through them. He 
pointed out great holes in the white floor beneath, through which, 


Richard B. Hoit 


A constantly changing panorama of scenery unrolls beneath the passenger plane gliding swiftly southward along the Florida coast. The palm-fringed 
slands of the Keys, the gardens of great estates, and the shifting colors of land, water and sky are a continual delight. 
occasional bird’s-eye view of a steamer seen vividly for an instant and soon left far behind. 


Scarcely less thrilling is the 
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at intervals, we could glimpse the deep blue of the Gulf Stream 
more than a half mile below. But the clouds wouldn’t last long. 
They never did through here. 

Suddenly, we reached the edge of the cloud bank and I was a 
bit surprised that we didn’t “bump” as the plane slipped from 
the solid white floor to the cloudless well that dropped three 
thousand feet to the waters’ surface. But there was not even a 
ripple. The water had turned a lighter hue, however, and a few 
minutes: later a dark line rose on the horizon, gradually turning 
to a deep green in dim contrast with the color of the sea. Then 
a strip of white beach, patches of palm trees straggling down to 
the water’s edge, dense green foliage, a lighthouse—romantic 
sentinel guarding a reef that juts far into the ocean. Cuba! 

The world’s sugar bowl, from the air, is a mosaic pattern of 
many-colored fields, fitted in between ribbon-like strips of highway 
and rolling hills. Here and there little dwellings appear and, at 
intervals, a tall chimney and the red-tiled roofs of some great 
sugar central. There appears to be only one little group of 
dwellings to a score of farms and these are in various stages of 
cultivation. In some the cane is being cut. It is dark green where 
the stalks are still standing and a medium hue as the rows lie 
upon the ground where the scythe has left them. Pygmy men in 
white shirts and large hats load armfuls of the cane onto pygmy 
carts to which are harnessed pygmy oxen. They halt their labor 
for a brief instant and wave their hats to the passing plane. In 
other fields the young crop, just bursting through the soil, covers 
the ground like a layer of grass. In still other squares the earth 
is newly plowed, the ridges of new-turned loam forming fantastic 
patterns of reds and browns and tans. 

Our plane stopped at Camaguey, a thriving city when Cuba’s 
sugar business is healthy. It is located in the exact geographical 
center of the island, a city of circular streets winding about an 
ancient Spanish cathedral and resplendent with beautiful parks 
and boulevards. 
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One of the native farmers came up to examine our plane. H 
peeked into the passenger cabin, gave a gentle kick at the hug 
rubber tires to see how heavily the ship rested on them, squatte 
saucer-eyed beneath the huge motors, still hot and smelling of oil 
from our flight, and almost got himself run over by the chief 
mechanic who was giving our air-liner its required inspection 
Finally he succeeded in getting tragically involved in the lightning- 
like process of transferring the mail from the plane to the waitin 
truck and the loading aboard of the new mail in exchange. 

At length a field attendant announced that “the plane was ready” 
—air transport’s equivalent to the “All Aboard!” of the railroad. 
We were on our way again, climbing up to ten thousand feet wher 
the pilot was instructed he would find a lusty tailwind to add thirty 
miles an hour to our ordinary one-hundred-and-twenty-mile speed 
That would cut our flying time to Port au Prince, which i 
normally five hours. 

From Camaguey both coasts of the island are visible and the 
narrow strip of earth between reveals a luxuriant land of bounty, 
sprinkled with patches of lush vegetation, all basking peacefully 
in the warm tropic sunshine. Patches of filmy clouds, drifting 
lazily along, cast moving shadows on the earth far below you. Out 
of nowhere appears a strip of white that spans fifty miles of the 
countryside before it disappears again into a maze of green hills 
It is the Cuban Central Highway, a masterpiece of modern road 
construction, that extends the entire length of the island. 

What a paradise for motorists that highway must be! Some 
seven hundred miles long, a right of way the entire distance, with 
out a single grade crossing, with banked turns, no billboards and 
no speed limit. Picturesque scenery crowds down.to the very 
edge of the pavement and real Cuban hospitality abounds every 
inch of the way. 

Your plane follows that highway for a short stretch into south- 
ern Cuba, over hills and valleys, forests and lakes. A mountain 
covered with palm trees and blossoming flowers is only one of thé 


AN AERIAL MAP OF CUBA’S CAPITAL 


ana is striving to become the cleanest, the most efficient and the most progressive of all Spanish American capitals. Many of the old, | 


Modern Hav. 
narrow thorou 
of any metropolis. 
directly toward the harbor entrance. 


ghfares and antiquated buildings have been demolished and the city possesses boulevards, parks and plazas that would be the pride 
At the left center of this air view Havana’s new capitol building is clearly seen. Beyond, the line of the Prado Boulevard runs | 
A little left of the center in the upper part of the picture may be seen the gardens in front of the Presidential | 


Palace and across the entrance to the harbor, the faint outlines of Morro Castle. Most of the city’s extensive water front is lined with boulevards. 
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THE MAINE MONUMENT ON THE MALECON BOULEVARD 


Havana Post News Bureau 


On the famous Malecon Boulevard the Cuban Government erected in 1925 a memorial of marble, granite and bronze to the men who died on the 
Maine. Two columns of marble surmounted by a bronze eagle symbolize the two nations of Cuba and America united in a common ideal. This air 
view shows the monument and the surrounding plaza during a ceremony in commemoration of the sinking of the famous warship. 


iusual sights that greet the air voyager in this unusual land. A 
ilroad train, whose coaches are built of mahogany, puffs along 
r below, handkerchiefs and bright-colored scarfs waving friendly 
eetings from the windows during the brief moment you are in 
sht. Crawling trucks on their way to market appear and disap- 
ar along the roads that wind in and out of the mountains. 
etty little villages of many-colored dwellings pop out of the 
ep greenery. Glistening rivers, like strips of living silver, flash 
-o view and are gone. Suddenly, on the far side of a half-circle 
hills, the quaint city of Santiago springs into view, the shrine 
Cuba’s independence that is shared with America who helped 
E her free. 
Just four hours after leaving Miami you are passing over the 
stern tip of Cuba. The famous harbor of Santiago, dotted with 
ssels of all descriptions, stretches out like an apron from a fringe 
rolling hills. In that turquoise-blue water is buried the hulk 
the old Spanish warship, the Maria Teresa, of Cervera’s fleet 
hich Hobson attempted to bottle up by the spectacular sinking 
the Merrimac in the mouth of the Channel. One of the first 
d last strongholds of the Spanish in the New World, the old city 
at peace after four centuries of a turbulent struggle for ex- 
ence. 
Not far from San Juan Hill is Guantanamo Bay, the American 
fival base, a rough figure eight of pale blue water at the edge of 
lovely harbor. A minute later the last bit of land slips beneath 
Ad you sail out over the Windward Passage. 
| Cruising along at the leisurely speed of one hundred and fifty 
Hles an hour, one cannot help but wonder what old-timers would 
ive thought could they have looked up from this short stretch of 


water that unites the Atlantic and the Caribbean to see this air- 
liner streaking through the sky. The caravels of Columbus 
plodded their weary way through this same passage in search of 
a new world, four and a half centuries ago. In less time than the 
great admiral could have shifted the sails on his Santa Maria, you 
are halfway across the channel. Pirates used to prey upon inno- 
cent merchantmen and then slip from view again in some sheltered 
cove to divide their spoils. From your vantage point nearly 
two miles in the sky every foot of that passage is visible to the 
trained eye of the birdman. Only thirty minutes from Santiago 
we passed a harassed-looking freighter, bobbing along on the 
choppy sea. It had left Cuba in the early hours of the morning. 
Before it could reach the opposite shore our plane would be more 
than halfway to South America! 

Suddenly, out of the very ocean itself, Haiti appears on the 
horizon, a wraith of shimmering purple forms. Little by little, 
growing before your very eyes, a solid mass of tropic mountains 
presses through that dancing curtain. Rugged green hills, fringed 
in white where the sea beats upon their rocky bases, tower into 
the blue sky. Thin columns of bluish smoke, straight as marble 
pillars, drift lazily into the heavens. Little thatched huts peek 
furtively from the hillsides, tucked deep into natural gardens of 
massed foliage. Other hills, lower and less sharply featured, 
spring up on your other side. Straight ahead lies great Gonaives 
Bay, into which the Spaniards stumbled more than four hundred 
years ago—a huge dragon’s mouth with jaws of densely covered 
hills and teeth of gleaming white beach. Gonaives, a straggly 
little village hiding beneath a forest of royal palms, almost where 
the eye should be on the dragon’s head. A cluster of toy-like 
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sailboats dotting the 
myriad-colored waters 
of the bay. Then— 
with a shock—Port-au- 
Prince is moving be- 
neath you. Where on 
the globe is a more un- 
usual sight than this? 

Less than six hours 
from Miami, the con- 
trast of that  ultra- 
smart, oversophisticated 
metroplis with the 
primitive life of Haiti 
is apt to take your 
breath away. The 
Haitian capital lies at 
the apex of a triangu- 
lar valley that strikes 
inland for thirty miles. 
Unusual dwellings, 
rambling along crooked, 
crazy streets, stand out 
in clashing contrast 
with the beautiful es- 
tates and public build- 
ings farther back in the 
city. In the center of 
the picture stands the Governmental Palace, pure white, imposing, 
glistening like a jewel in its colorful setting. At the end of a 
trim little plaza stands the famous cathedral. Back against the 
hills range the ancient French barracks. Below, swimming around 
as the pilot circles toward the airport, are crowds of people in a 
constant stream moving through the unpaved streets. Then, with 
a thousand other impressions clamoring for recognition, the drone 
of the motors softens to a whisper. Your air-liner seems to waft 
itself down to earth. 


THE BLACK KING’S CASTLE 
Christophe’s famous citadel, one of the most extraordinary structures in the West Indies, 
is best seen from the air. The ruins of this mighty fortress, built by the black despot of 
Haiti at the cost of vast sums of money and many lives, rises from the top of a steep 
mountain surrounded by forests. The walls tower aloft one hundred feet and in the great 
galleries of the deserted fortress hundreds of cannon are still pointed at an imaginary foe. 


THE AIR LINER ARRIVES AT PORT-AU-PRINCE 
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There is a spell about 
this magic island— 
something that creeps 
into your blood and 
stays there—something 
that impells you toward 
the city and into the 
hills. You sense it in 
the sparkle of the na- 
tive Haitian wine at 
lunch, unlike any other 
you have ever tasted; 
in the strange parade 
of native humanity 
along the highroad near 
the airport. Buxom 
mammies balance enor- 
mous bundles on vivid 
red or yellow scarfs 
atop their heads. Tiny, 
burros trudge along 
with bulging bags of 
firewood or, less often, 
a lady with a flappial 
straw hat, gnawing on 
a piece of sugar —- 
All are on their way t 
market with bits o 
everything under the sun to sell—from milk and vegetables t 
charcoal and nicely rounded stones. Just beyond the airport, in 
one direction, stretches the famed Cul de Sac, an amazingly beau- 
tiful valley, and beyond it the purple hills. On one of those hills 
stands the ruins of Christophe’s Citadel, a striking monument to 
the iron will of this great warrior. In the valley below are the 
crumbling walls of Sans Souci palace where the great black em 
peror reigned with all the pomp and splendor of a European 

(Continued on page 49) 


Pan-American Airwat 


Six hours after leaving Miami, the air-liner glides over Port-au-Prince, the capital and largest city in Haiti. Originally laid out in 1749, Port-au-Prince 


a pee ceteris by earthquakes and frequently ravaged by fire. Today Haiti’s capital is a city of 90,000 inhabitants, most of whom are black. 
ough Port-au-Prince does not possess many impressive buildings, it has been improved considerably in recent years. Its streets are well paved and 
modern sanitary laws are rigidly enforced. 


[he rain dances are among the most important Indian ceremonials of the Southwest. 
water that will nourish the earth is the Thunder Dance Procession represented in this picture. 
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THE THUNDER DANCE PROCESSION 
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Among the many invocations designed to call from the sky the 
This typical example of the painting of the young 


Pueblo Indians is the work of Awa-Tsireh. Like the other young Indian artists whose pictures illustrate this article, Awa-Tsireh was not taught 
lrawing or the use of color. He was simply given materials and encouraged to produce work in accordance with the artistic traditions of his people. 
wa-Tsireh was one of the first Indians to produce consistent results with water colors and he has been one of the leaders in the renaissance of native 


Indian painting. 


CEREMONIAL DANCES OF THE PUEBLOS 


\ NE of the first questions a visitor to an Indian pueblo asks 
) is always, “And what is the religion of these people ?” 

An Indian pueblo is a mud village, the color of the soil 
hich it is built and plastered: gray or creamy white, terra cotta 
rowny-yellow. Nothing grows in a pueblo, but on the day of a 

Mjious ceremony it is as gay as a flower garden. People bank 


ast the walls in cos- 
-s colorful with poppy 
and greens, with lark- 
blue, with all the 
s of hollyhocks, with 
magenta of petunia, 
with spots of white 
daisies. They fringe 
Bops of the flat-roofed 
es, standing in groups 
anging their feet over 
edges. 
#1 day they watch the 
ing lines of dancing 
s}and women weaving, 
Wing, tracing patterns 
nst the ground in a 
H complicated ritual 
The women wear 
turquoise plaques on 
heads and both men 
# women agitate 
“@hes of pine in their 
Hs, so that from above 
‘effect is of a green 
i eddying across the 
white sand of the 


= 
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Rituals that Have Survived the Centuries—The Magic of Indian Color and 


Rhythm—Celebrating Christmas Eve at San Felipe 


By Erna FERGUSSON 


Illustrations by Indian artists 
Courtesy of the Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts 


plaza. 


patron saint. 


THE DEER DANCE 


Carrying a stick in either hand to imitate the front legs of the deer, these dancers 
mimic with amazing accuracy the actual movements of the creatures they represent. 
Their headdresses carry the antlers of the deer, worn well forward on the face. They 


wear kirtles of ceremonially woven cloth, sashes of ceremonial rain cloth, leggings which’ 


have been crocheted by the women and buckskin sandals decorated with skunk fur. 
This painting is the work of Crescencio, one of the ablest young Indian artists of 
San Ildefonso Pueblo. 


Sunlight beats back from the houses to the plaza until the 
air quivers with it. This typical southwestern heat never depresses 
and is always modified in a patch of shade or by a stir of breeze. 
All day the Indians dance, back and forth, back and forth, in 
front of a shrine in which rests the image of their Christian 


Well may we _ ask, 
“What is the religion of 
these people?” 

In every pueblo are evi- 
dences of two distinct re- 
ligions. At one end will 
be the church, usually a 
Franciscan mission built 
during the early seven- 
teenth century when Span- 
ish priests baptized the 
village Indians and named 
their towns for Catholic 
saints: San Felipe, Santo 
Domingo, San Idefonso, 
Santa Clara, Santa Ana, 
San Juan. The mission is 
always an adobe building 
modeled on Catholic 
churches in Spain as faith- 
fully as mud could emulate 
stone and Indian converts 
reproduce the work of 
European craftsmen. 
These little churches have 
towers, made square in the 
first place and weathered 
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down into soft irregulari- 
ties, stately hand-carved 
doors, carved altar railings, 
choir lofts and pulpits. The 
carvings were done on soft 
pine with crude tools, and 
they were put together with 
wooden pegs, and painted 
with primary colors which 
have faded into the seduc- 
tive roses, the turquoise 
greens and the saffron yel- 
lows so hard to copy. 
Against the white walls 
hang images of the patron 
saint, of the Virgin and 
Child, of Christ on the 
Cross. Often the simplic- 
ity of a hand-carved image 
has been enhanced by the 
addition of pink = silk 
dresses, lace ruffles, and 
long white veils. 

The parish priest may 
come once a month to say 
mass, to bless the graves 
which have been made dur- 
ing his absence, to hear con- 
fessions, to give the sanc- 
tion of the church to mar- 
riages long ago consum- 
mated. On the day of the 
patron saint he always 
comes, and there is an 
elaborate service. Every- 
body goes to church dressed 
in his best. -Men in fresh 
white or colored shirts, 
overalls or store trousers, 
bright silk bands on their 
hair or long hair tied into 
braids, and blankets. Wo- 
men wear their gayest 
shawls, imported for them 
from Czechoslovakia, silk 
kerchiefs or long draperies 
of silkalene. Nearly always 


THE SWORD SWALLOWER 


Like the young Pueblo artists, the Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma have recently 

begun to draw and paint pictures of their beautiful tribal ceremonies. The Kiowa 

painting is distinguished from the Pueblo painting by much greater freedom of 

movement in the dancing figures. None of these young Indian artists have ever 

studied anatomy, nor do they draw from models. Their natural facility for 

reproducing the human body in action is indicated by this drawing by Hokeah, 
one of the most gifted of the Kiowa artists. 


THE CALABASH PROCESSION 
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Indians prefer moccasins 1 
store shoes, so their grac 
ful sliding walk has not y 
stiffened onto heels. 

Such a congregation 
attentive at mass. Indias 
have the greatest gift in tl 
world for sitting still, in 
mobile. They rise and s 
as required, genuflect, cro: 
themselves, murmur Lat 
responses, or listen dut 
fully to the Spanish sermot 
Then, the service over, t 
appointed men pick up tt 
litter on which the sait 
rests and carry it in proc 
sion around the villag 
Often a canopy, ruffled li 
a woman’s petticoat, is hel 
over the image. A bell | 
rung; the Franciscan w 
murmuring over his book 
all the people string alon 
in the dust following the: 
patron to his shrine in th 
plaza. There an arbor ha 
been built of cottonwood e 
pine, and hung with thei 
best blankets, kirtles, an 
sashes. The saint rests 0 
a lace-covered pine boar 
and is guarded by two me 
in red sashes and res 
shirts who hold muskets o 
their knees all day. 

At the other end of tk 
village is the kiva which | 
the center of the other sid 
the hidden side, of puebl 
life. It is a round building 
its only entrance is a ladde 
to the roof, and anoth 
down inside. Someti 
there are many kivas, as ¢ 
Taos; often there are twi 
The ladder poles stand ta 


The Calabash or Gourd Procession is one of the many ceremonies associated with the growth and harvesting of the corn. The various dances and 
ceremonials relating to the germination, maturation and harvesting of the corn are unrivaled in beauty. The Green Corn Dance of Santo Domingo, 
the Yellow Corn Ceremony, the Dance of the Corn Maidens, and the Harvest Dance are all rich in legend, brilliant in color and elusive in mysticism. 


The motive behind the Indian dance is never merely amusement or entertainment. 
human activity such as agriculture, industry, war or the arts. 


of twelve or thirteen. 


It always celebrates some exalted relationship or some noble 
This painting is another work by Awa-Tsireh and was probably done about the age 
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THE MASKED DANCE OF THE HOPI INDIANS 


Rich in symbolism and in religious significance, the masked dances of the Hopi Indians are among the most impressive in the Southwest. Almost all 
of these masked dances are now done in secret for it is natural that the Indians should resent white spectators at their most sacred ceremonies. Often 
the dances are performed with intense and fervent concentration and the dancers experience extraordinary physical, esthetic and spiritual exaltation. In 
these dances the Indians follow an age-old ritual that has remained unchanged for centuries and that is still untouched by the influences of civilization. 
This painting of the Masked Kachina Dance is the work of Fred Kabotie, a young Hopi Indian. His paintings, like those of the other young Indian 
artists, have made known many ceremonies hitherto unknown to us, have helped to reveal their meaning, and to revive their performance. 


sentinels, and any inquisitive stranger who puts his foot on the 
jest rung is warned away at once. The kiva is the ceremonial 
ze, the center of clan and tribal life, a sacred place. 
hen mass is ended and the saint in place, the kiva comes alive. 
st queer beings come whooping out of it like underground 
‘its: white, black-striped figures with dry corn husks tied in 
r whitened hair, their faces hideous with the black and white 
s that suggest a skull. These are the clowns, variously called 
hare, kurena and chiffonee. They are the spirits of the ances- 
, priests with deep spiritual powers to make things grow, to in- 
ise crops and herds and human life; and they are mimics who 
free to do and say what they wish, even if it be obscene or 
ious. Usually, apparently, their antics are very funny. All 
heir remarks are in the Indian tongue, but their mimicry is uni- 
sal and even a dull-witted white man can often recognize him- 
in the comic pantomime. Then come the dancers, surging up 
hatchway and streaming down in two long lines to take their 
‘es in the dance. Some- 
2s as many as two hun- 
1 dance to the beat of 
-toms and the chanting of 
horus of old men who 
nd along ahead of them, 
‘king time with clenched 
; and moving their feet 
the rhythm. Every such 
ce is an artistic triumph 
1 detail of costume and 
xr and step, as well as in 
whole amazing effect of 
S movement and exalted 
nestness. At the end of 
dance, every dancer 


Indian converts can be held in no other way. The monks tried, in 
the seventeenth century, to stamp out all evidences of barbarism ; 
but with so little success that they finally yielded in the matter of 
certain dances. They countenance the Corn Dance, which is given 
in all the Rio Grande pueblos on saints’ days, a few pleasure dances, 
and, in a few places, the winter solstice dance which is given in the 
church. The more sacred dances, in which masked men personify 
the true spirits, were prohibited as witchcraft. As a result, many 
such dances are given now only in secret and no white man sees 
them, except in the pueblos unaffected by missionary activities: 
Zuni and the Hopi villages. 

As to what is the religion of these people, I once asked a Fran- 
ciscan who had served San Felipe and Santo Domingo for a good 
many years. 

“They are not Christians,” he told me. “We have been there for 
over three hundred years, and we have not touched them. Ulti- 
mately we shall, of course, but now they are thoroughly pagan.” 

To Mother Church three 
hundred years is as nothing. 
But up to now, the Indians 
are thoroughly pagan. An- 
other priest, a gentle, toler- 
ant old man, once said, “If I 
can get them properly bap- 
tized, married, and buried, I 
think I have done well. 
Otherwise they have to ex- 
press their sense of worship 
in their own way.” 

The hold of the old beliefs 
is best.understood in the light 
of the life and needs of the 
people. Living in a coun- 


es obeisance to the saint. 
sagan dance for a Chris- 
saint. In few other 
es in the world can such 
ight be seen. 
}ven in New Mexico the 
rch takes part in such in- 
zruous rites only because 
s well known now that 


THE CLOWN TAKES FLIGHT 


This picture contains an element of humor that is not often seen in Indian 
paintings. The koshare is the clown who takes a conspicuous part in many 
of the Indian dances and is licensed to tease and torment all the bystanders. 
This Indian buffoon has doubtless been playing practical jokes all day long 
but he is now in ignominious flight before two militant turkeys. As a rule 
the body of the koshare is painted in gray, or red-brown, earthy colors. He 
wears a small black loin cloth from which a buckskin medicine pouch 
is suspended. His face is ludicrously painted and he wears tufts of dried 
corn husks tied in his hair. 


try of little rainfall, and that 
varying from almost no rain 
to terrific deluges which 
carry away a man’s fields 
and threaten his house, they 
have evolved, through the 
ages, a religion based on the 
need for rain. Dancing their 
prayer, they petition for rain, 
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for growth, for the 
propagation of every 
living thing — plants 
and game and men. 
The ceremonies are 
highly formalized, and 
they are conducted by 
old men, trained from 
youth.,for the post. 
The ceremonies last 
for days. There are 
long prayers in the 
kiva; prayer plumes 
are made and altars 
and sand paintings are 
often prepared. The 
dance is the final epi- 
sode of the long series 
of rituals. If all is 
well done, and “if 
hearts were pure,” the 
spirits respond,. rain 
falls, crops are good. 

Two years ago, a 
Laguna girl, working 
as a housemaid in Al- 


buquerque, told her mistress that she had to go home. All the 
Lagunas, she explained, were summoned to the village for a dance. 
Laguna is considered a very progressive village, modern, up-and- 
coming ; the government has there come closest to its ideal of mak- 
ing primitive Indians over into primitive Babbitts. So it was sur- 
prising that even Laguna should call its young people home for a 
dance. The maid was reluctant about giving the reason for this, 


but finally she told. 


“Last year,” she said, ‘ 
and he didn’ call the dance. 


These three paintings represent three of the familiar figures in the dances of the Pueblo Indians. 


‘the War Captain was working in Grant’ 
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THE EAGLE DANCE AT COCHITI 


One of the most strikingly beautiful and dramatic of the Indian ceremonies, the Eagle 

Dance is remarkable for its skillful mimicry. With extraordinary grace, the dancers 

imitate the flight of the eagle as it wheels in the air, swoops down. toward its prey, 

alights and flies up again toward the sky. The eagle is symbolic of power and is 

frequently used in the designs the Indians place upon their costumes, their pottery, 
their baskets and their textiles. This painting is by Quah Ah. 


and she went home for the dance. 


from their ancestral tradition. 
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didn’ come no ra 
and then it rain 
much that it wa 
away all the crops, a 
the people didn’ ¢ 
nothing. So this ye: 
they made the W 
Captain come hon 
and he call the dan 
and ever’body got 
go home now ;: 
the dance’ll be do 
right.” 

This girl, and pro 
ably many othe: 
trained away fre 
home in the Indi: 
schools, had nev 
seen this dance. S 
was ostensibly a Pre 
byterian, and she hi 
never lived at Lagu 
since she left it to | 
to school at the age : 
six. Yet the tribal i 
fluence was © stron 


It was a private dance whi 
no white people saw. Needless to say, that year rain fell 

the right time and in proper quantities and crops were goo 
It is pretty hard for a Christian faith to win such a people aws 


The Indian’s attitude toward Christianity seems to be one | 
tolerant courtesy, such as a free-thinking Roman might have pa 


to the state religion. But it is a courtesy which is unfailing. 


A TRIO OF COSTUME DANCERS 


s, One Christmas Eve I went to the pueblo of San Felipe to see tf 
So they didn’ dance, and firs’ they Buffalo Dance in the church. Midnight mass, they said, would | 


At the left is the Gourd Dancer. In one hand he | 


holds a gourd. The hollow end of the gourd has been dipped into white clay and then pressed against the dancer’s body to make the circular decora- 


tions on his thighs and torso. 
blossom and the bright feathers of the eagle and the macaw. 
and carrying a banner in one hand and a rattle in the other. 


paintings at the left and right are the work of older Indians at Ildefonso Pueblo. 


In his left hand he holds the pine, symbol of life and growing things, while his headdress is made of a symbolic squash’ 
At the right is the Dog Dancer, adorned with a large headdress of turkey feathers | 
His dance tells the story of a wounded hunter who was aided by his dog that returned to 


the village and brought him help. The center picture, the work of a ten-year-old Zuni boy, shows one of the dancers in the Cow Dance. The) 


In the Zuni Shalako Dance huge figures represent the spirits and demons of Indian mythology. 


tall grotesque figures for the performance. The Red Man has a genius for masquerade and for striking theatrical effects. 


half past eleven, and then they would dance. We were invited 
o an Indian home where we sat by the corner fireplace. Every 
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THE ZUNI SHALAKO DANCE 
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In this picture the dancers are shown preparing the 
He relies entirely upon the 
sun and the natural background of his country for his scenery. Each man performs his part in the pageant with extraordinary skill and grace. His 
acting is thoroughly natural for he is playing his own spiritual drama. 


Nothing can come until it is time. Why should anyone be restless ” 
At last he confessed that the trouble was that the priest from 


w and then we went out to walk around the village. It was a Pefia Blanca had not come. Here was the curious spectacle of a 


sp, clear night and the stars were so bright that one could see 


pagan village waiting hour after hour for the arrival of a priest 


» sky far behind them, a velvet blue-black. San Felipe sits to celebrate with them the birth of Christ that they might get on to 


ween a lava butte, purply-black at night, and the Rio Grande, 


ich slides along its 
idy bed with only a 
isper. It was very still, 
cept for the throb of a 
n-tom in a kiva, and 
-y dark, except for a 
v fingers of light reach- 
‘ out of doors that did 
: fit very well. It got to 
twelve, and half-past, 
f# one o'clock. Cars 
ne in and parked in 
mnt of the church, and 
pple wrapped in coats 
1 blankets went in. A 
in flew by on the other 
le of the river, leaving 
streak of light and a 
ell. It got to be one 
Jock, and after. 
We asked our host, 
hen?’ ! 
‘They can’t come,” he 
d, “until they are 
tdy.” This is the In- 
in’s answer to all the 
Hite man’s impatient in- 
Hence upon a schedule. 


THE SPRING DANCE OF THE HOPI INDIANS 


In the spring, a number of dances are performed in celebration of the growing 

season. The Indians dramatize planting, cultivating and growth of the crops and 

welcome the return of the sun which dispels the cold and brings back life to 

the earth. The Hopi Indians are usually erroneously classed with the Pueblos. 

As a matter of fact, they are a different language group. They are a sedentary, 

agricultural people, living on three high mesas in Arizona. They have distinctive 
religious ceremonials, arts and customs. 


the business of the night: the tribal dance of the buffalo. The 


priest never came. At two 
the Indians decided that 
they were ready, and they 
danced. 

The church was so cold 
that our breath froze as 
we stood on the dirt floor. 
Candles in tin sconces 
against the adobe wall en- 
hanced the light of many 
tapers on the altar. People 
packed the sides, leaving 
an oblong space for the 
dancers. Men held tiny 
children in blankets. A 
few children had climbed 
into the pulpit, sitting ca 
its steps or peering over 
its top with big black eyes. 
In front of the altar was 
the créche: a celluloid doll 
in a wooden cradle, 
guarded by a toy burro, a 
toy cow, and a simple- 
looking Virgin in a blue 
calico shawl. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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In creating Versailles and its magnificent gardens, Louis XIV spent fabulous sums and employed the greatest architects and landscape gardeners 
of his time. Versailles, more than any other palace in France, symbolizes the regal glory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As the result 
of recent repairs and restorations the palace appears today almost as it did during the reigns of the Louis’s. 


RESTORING THE SPLENDORS OF VERSAILLES 


A Brilliant Architectural Achievement—Rediscovering Forgotten Beauty— 


FRANCIS I 


In the sixteenth century, Fran- 
cis I erected the palace of 
Fontainebleau and made it one 
of the masterpieces of French 
Renaissance architecture. 
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THE PALACE OF THE SUN KING 


Versailles and Fontainebleau Today 


By Francis DIcKIE 


HE palaces of Ver- 

sailles and Fontaine- 

bleau, symbols of the 
most glamorous epochs in 
French history, have always 
attracted throngs. of Ameri- 
can travelers. Versailles, in 
particular, has a special in- 
terest for us because it is as- 
sociated with the founding 
of our Republic. In 1778, 
Benjamin Franklin, proud 
in homespun, came to Ver- 
sailles to sign the treaty by 
which France recognized a 
new nation, the United 
States of America. At Ver- 
sailles, in 1783, Franklin, Jay 
and Adams signed a still 
more important document by 
which England recognized 


our newly won independence. 

Both Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau have recently 
undergone a remarkable res- 
toration—a restoration com- 
pleted after six years of con- 
tinuous labor. These palaces 
are now, thanks to a gift 
from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in a condition that ap- 
proximates their former 
splendor. It is a curious his- 
torical fact that the money 
which made it possible for 
the French Government to 
repair these palaces should 
have come from a_ nation 
which achieved greatness 
long after the kings who 
built them had died. 

With these two palaces are 
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“Picturesque Fran 


LOUIS XIV q 


One of the greatest of France’s 
kings, Louis XIV created Ver-_ 
sailles as a monument to the 
glory and brilliance of his reign. } 


sociated many of the glori- 
s names in French history. 
1e palace of Fontainebleau 
is erected in the sixteenth 
itury by Francis I on the site 
a fortified chateau which 
‘ed from the twelfth cen- 
-y. For six hundred years 
was one of the favorite 
nting seats for the kings of 
ance. It was at Fontaine- 
au that Napoleon I bade 
‘ewell to his generals before 
exile to Elba in 1814. At 
t time there were eighteen 
adred furnished apartments 
the palace. Fourteen hun- 
-d people, five hundred 
-ses and eighty carriages 
ld be accommodated. To- 
7 it is one of the oldest and 
st completely furnished 
tles of France. 
Versailles is even more im- 
‘ssive. Though it is not so 
as Fontainebleau, its his- 
y is more interesting. 
rmerly it was a hunting 
iteau of Louis XIII. Louis 
V, struck with the possibil- 
‘s of its magnificent situa- 
a, enlarged the palace 
isiderably and spent vast 
ns of money in laying out 
beautiful gardens. Under 
uis XIV the work on Ver- 
lles went on for thirty- 
en years. The kings who 
lowed Louis XIV continued 
add to the glories of Ver- 
lles. Louis XV built the 
tle Trianon. Louis XVI 
itinued to lavish money on 
rsailles to please his queen. 


Juring the reign of Louis XVI the first authoritative statement 
the costs of the enormous amount of work done on Versailles 
s made. The net cost of the vast undertaking was said to be 
livalent to approximately $18,247,100. Visitors at Versailles 
o stand at the top of the flight of stairs at the rear of the palace 
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IN THE GARDENS OF VERSAILLES 


The Gardens of Versailles were planned by Le Notre and as an artistic 
achievement they are perhaps finer than the palace itself. The broad 
tree-lined avenues, adorned with ornamental basins, statues and vases; 
the fountains, staircases and large gardens; the colonnades, groves and 
shrubberies, are planned with a perfection that has never been surpassed. 
To create the grand canal and to bring water to the fountains and water- 
falls vast sums of money were spent and many lives were sacrificed. 


1 look over the Basin of Apollo and down the long lane of trees replace the ancient trees. 
| perhaps feel that the palace and its gardens were worth the 


} 
j 
: 
| 
| 


XIII, who was born at this palace. 


THE FAMOUS STAIRCASE AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


he celebrated horseshoe staircase at Fontainebleau was built by Louis 

It was in the courtyard before this 

staircase that Napoleon I bade farewell to his generals before his exile 
to Elba in 1814. 


portant roots were preserved. 
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price, if only for this view. 
It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Louis XIV saw no 
such scenic grandeur, for in 
his day the trees had just been 
planted and the gardens were 
being created. Everywhere 
men were busy draining the 
surrounding swamp land, 
which caused the death of 
scores of workers before the 
gardens were completed. 
Versailles as we see it today 
is, of course, the work not 
only of Louis XIV but also of 
his two successors. 

When Marie Antoinette 
was attempting to escape the 
boredom of formal court life 
by playing farmer and actress, 
a double line of trees stretched 
for over a mile along the road- 
way leading to the Grand 
Trianon. For many years 
there was no more perfectly 
harmonious alley of superb 
trees than this in all France. 
By 1929, however, many of 
these trees had died, others 
had been blown over by wind 
storms or distorted by decay. 
All the perfection of ordered 
growth had _ disappeared. 
With the restoration of this 
great tree-lined roadway, the 
story of the restoration of 
Versailles and Fontainebleau 
may begin. 

In 1929, the old trees that 
lined the Avenue of the Grand 
Trianon were felled and up- 
rooted. In the forests sur- 
rounding Versailles two hun- 
dred linden trees of mature 


growth were selected for their uniformity and beauty. About 
these trees huge trenches were dug in such a way that all the im- 
In the spring before the sap com- 
menced to move, all of these trees were lifted by derricks, placed 
on large carts, and hauled to the Avenue of the Grand Trianon to 
This colossal experiment in trans- 
plantation was carried out without the loss of a single tree. To- 


RESTORATION WORK AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


The principal restoration work at Fontainebleau was done on the roofs 

and chimneys. Some of the oldest staircases were repaired and some of 

the wall faces were strengthened with concrete. Statues will be placed 
in the empty niches. 


ee 
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To restore Versailles to its former perfection has been a laborious and expensive task. 
had to be handled with the greatest skill. 
long been absent has been restored. 
modern cleaning method which is seen in operation in the center picture. 
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HOW THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES WAS RESTORED 


ees em 


’ 
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In order to achieve artistic perfection and unity, every detail | 
Between the marble columns in the great outdoor music room, seen on the left, the lattice work which has 


The patina of dirt which has gathered on the two hundred statues in the gardens has been removed by a 


have all been replaced by the small window panes that harmonize with the spirit of seventeenth-century architecture. 


day two hundred transplanted lindens line the Avenue and give it 
beauty comparable to that which it had in the finest days of the 
From the point of landscape-garden restoration, this 
achievement on the Avenue of the Grand Trianon is, perhaps, the 


old régime. 


most important. 


It must be borne clearly in mind that in restoring Versailles it 


was not merely necessary to repair 
the buildings and improve the 
gardens; the task of restoration 
was complicated by the fact that 
it had to be done without sacrific- 
ing the original character of the 
palace. It was necessary also to 
rectify the errors in judgment and 
taste made during the last cen- 
tury so that the palace would have 
its original architectural perfec- 
tion, 

An interesting example of the 
bad taste of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was eradicated when fifteen 
pretentious marble statues were 
removed from the Court of Honor 
in front of the palace. In the 
seventeenth century, when that 
amazingly gifted architect, Man- 
sart, designed the palace, he built 
in the Court of Honor a beautiful 
balustrade which curved grace- 
fully for several hundred feet 
along the face of the palace. The 
balustrade was set off at intervals 
with square pedestals of stone in 
keeping with its simplicity and 
harmony. 

In the year 1831, Louis-Philippe 
had commissioned four huge 
statues for the Concorde Bridge. 


RECTIFYING AN ARTISTIC ERROR 


The beautiful balustrade designed by Mansart in the seven- 
teenth century was disfigured nearly two centuries later by 
Louis-Philippe, who placed a number of pretentious statues 
on the stone pedestals. In order to restore the perfection of 
this balustrade, these cumbersome statues have been removed. 


| 
The large square window panes which were used for the sake of economy 
7 
. 


These statues proved to be impracticable because of their enorm¢ 
weight and Louis-Philippe had them moved to Versailles. — 
Versailles these statues were placed, with conspicuous bad ta 
upon the stone pedestals of Mansart’s beautiful balustrade. Lou 
Philippe, instead of being shocked by the spectacle, immedia 
ordered eleven more statues and placed them on the remain 


pedestals. Representing some 
the greatest men in French f 
tory, including Richelieu, Sui 
Chevalier-Bayard, Turenne, 
Guesclin, and the great Co 
these statues remained as an 
congruous adornment to 
sart’s classic balustrade for ne 
one hundred years. 

In order to restore Versaille 
was, of course, necessary to_ 
move these statues. Today t 
mighty figures, with their flo 
robes, their up-raised swords 
their heroic gestures have dis 
peared. The statues weig 
from nine to fifteen tons. It 
necessary to lower them f 
their pedestals by a large derr 
The statues were then caref 
crated in stout timbers, place 
special automobile trucks and ¢ 
ried away to the various vill 
and towns throughout Fr. 
from whence came the men 
represent. 

At both Versailles and Fonta 
bleau the palace roofs were in 
serious need of repair. The b 
ers of the sixteenth, seventee 
and eighteenth centuries could | 
make completely water-tight 


fs as we can today. 
e work of repairing 
roofs, though its 
yortance may not be 
yreciated by the or- 
ary visitor to the 
aces, was of pre- 
nent importance and 
| to be carried out 
h the greatest of 
anical skill. 
n order to protect 
priceless painted 
ings, the exquisite 
1 decorations and 
works of art which 
palaces contain, it 
; first necessary to 
tt a false, or um- 
la roof. This tem- 
ary roof was made 
corrugated iron and 
ported by stout logs. 
many cases. the 
ient oaken timbers 
he roofs had to be reinforced with iron casings. The original 
2 roofs on the flat surfaces were replaced by lead, or in some 
ances by copper. This new metal roofing was laid out in large 
ares which over-lapped and were soldered together so as to 
-e a water-tight covering which will last for many centuries. 
1 the work of restoration several recently perfected inventions 
e utilized in preserving the stone and in restoring the original 
aty of color to marble walls and columns. For a long time 
uitects and builders have realized that dampness plays an im- 
ant part in deteriorating old structures. After a lifetime of 
erimenting, a Belgian scientist perfected a system for keeping 
dampness out of old stone walls. This invention has been 
1 extensively and proved of great value. Like many inventions, 
, exceedingly simple and it was used at Versailles to protect 
walls from the disintegrating power of dampness. A tri- 
alar insertion about fifteen inches deep is made near the base 
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| THE AVENUE OF THE GRAND TRIANON 


A NEW ROOF FOR VERSAILLES which 


One of the most vulnerable sections of Versailles was the old slate-covered roof. To pre- 

serve the building, it was necessary to substitute a more durable roofing of lead. The : 3 

new roofing of lead may be seen in the foreground. In the background are the slate faces. After this solu 
roofs before restoration. 
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of a stone wall. In this 
an earthenware pipe is 
set at an acute angle. 
The entrance to the 
pipe is covered by grill 
work which permits air 
to enter. Curiously 
enough, a _ series of 
these porous ventilating 
pipes will cause moss, 
lichen and blackness to 
disappear from _ old 
walls. 

Another interesting 
modern invention was 
of great value in clean- 
ing stone and marble 
surfaces. It consists of 
a special __ solution, 
rather like yellow soap, 
is applied to 
stone and marble sur- 


tion has been applied 
to a surface, a small 
portable engine which generates steam at high pressure is used. 
The steam is poured from the nozzle of an ordinary hose and it 
quickly works a marvelous transformation on stone or marble 
which has been covered with the dirt of centuries. At Versailles 
there were about two hundred statues scattered throughout the 
gardens which had stood for nearly two hundred years. All of 
these were cleaned without destroying the beautiful natural patina 
which age gives to stone. The same process was used in cleaning 
the marble surfaces of the Trianon palaces as well as the numerous 
marble pillars throughout the gardens. Today all these surfaces 
glow with the vari-colored beauty which they had in the past. By 
the application of a coating of wax, this original brilliance can 
be retained for years. 

One of the principal charms at Versailles in the days of its 
glory were the ornamental basins of water placed symmetrically 

(Continued on page 48) 


lBeautiful trees provide an indispensable background for the beauty of Versailles. The older trees lining the famous Avenue of the Grand Trianon 
thad to be cut down in 1929 and to take their places in more harmonious alignment two hundred linden trees were transplanted. This view shows the 
| famous thoroughfare as it is today. 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE GUATEMALAN UPLANDS 


N THE tropic uplands, the morning sunlight has a virginal, 
The rarefied atmosphere and the relative 

nearness of the sun convert light into a pure, colorless liquid, 
slightly shimmering. One feels one has but to cup two hands to 
hold and drink the ambrosia of pure exhilaration. The sky, too, is 
closer—seems actually made of pale blue silk. And the buildings, 


unsullied quality. 


however ancient, all look 
fresh and recently washed. 
Their myriad tints, how- 
ever faded, seem vibrant, 
new, recreated. Shadows 
are sharp, clear-cut, as 
though traced out by the 
decisive motion of a sten- 
cil-knife. 

On just such a morning, 
I caught the bus from 
Guatemala City to An- 
tigua, the former capital 
of the Republic. 

Down from the moun- 
tains, along the high wind- 
ing road, trotted the 
Quiché women, white 
cloths wound about their 
heads to ease the burden 
of their heavy loads. 
When they. carried no 
loads, they half uncoiled 
their turbans, letting an 
end hang down the back 
of their necks to protect 


their skin from the blazing ~ 


sun. 

Their blouses were 
kimono-like, richly em- 
broidered with birds and 
flowers ; the full sleeve fell 
a little way down their 
round, brown arms—a de- 
cided Japanesey effect. 
The striped red and white 
skirt was wrapped un- 
sewed around the loins, 
held in place by a foot- 
wide sash of red or yellow, 
embroidered with tiny ani- 
mals. This sash held the 
stomach in tightly, accen- 
tuating the curve of hips, 
the unusually erect pos- 
ture. All garments were 
of beautiful, hand-woven, 
vividly dyed material, with 
a more sophisticated 
(though not more civil- 
ized) design than in 
Mexico. 


The men wear white “pyjamas” and blouses, often of a check 
pattern. If they come from the higher mountains, tiny straw hats 
perch on their tangle of black hair; a blue serge coat-like tunic 
falls to the knees in front and well down the calves behind. 

Men and women—always they are carrying outrageously heavy 
burdens. But this in no way lessens their lightness of foot, the 
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At the Ruined Capital of the Conquistadors—An Indian Idyll at 


Acatenango—How a Jealous Governor Found Revenge 


By CARLETON BEALS 


birds. 


Otto Cc. \Giinure 


BY THE FOUNTAIN 


Despite earthquakes and volcanoes, many beautiful relics of Spain’s architectural 

genius still stand in Guatemala. In Antigua alone, half a hundred churches were 

built, as well as convents, palaces, universities and plazas. A typical reminder of the 

high power of feudal Spain is this old fountain in the Plaza of Santa Catarina not 
far from Antigua. : 


rado was advised by his allies of the famed town and fortress 
the Mico Indians, aloft on its impregnable height, held by num 
ous and experienced warriors. Alvarado might easily have k 
on his march, but not wishing to display the slightest hesitation 
his followers, once more he gambled the fate of his star. 

Various feints and flank attacks failed. Alvarado’s Indian all 
At this juncture, another army, composed 


grew restless. 


free, agile play of their bodies. A swarm of these Indians hurt 
ing along, swinging their arms—surprisingly erect, bright cloth 
flashing against the deep green of the tropic vegetation—gives 
_ effect of swimming beauty or the flight of brilliant-hued southlat 


The bus passed through Mico, a dirty, modern, native subut 


though actually found 
centuries ago by Pedro 
Alvarado, the astound 
reckless lieutenant of 
tez—more cruel, more 
a gambler of his fai 
more opportunistic ev 
than the great Captai 
The present Mico cat 
into existence after Al¥ 
rado had razed the origi 
Indian settlement of # 
same name. 

The original ancieé 
Mico was situated on 
nearby harsh height, loo: 
ing above the valleys 
Jilotepeque and the M 
agua. Its ruins, now b 
a few overgrown found 
tions known as Los Cin 
entos, can be discover 
only with proper diligen 

In the sixteenth centu 
Alvarado crossed the Me 
ican frontier and advane 
rapidly upon Cent 
America. He suffered 
reverses. Everywhere, 
was victorious. Strate 
and rapid decision join 
hands with the heroism 
his followers. In_ the 
epic days there were 
real strongholds, no 41 
mies worthy the name, 
incurable defeats, no 1 
endurable suffering. 1 
Conquistadors, ever stin 
lated by victory, 
beckoned by mysteri¢ 
riches in far parts, e 
reckless of life, we 
where they willed: t 
scaled the icy crags; 
plunged through fev 
stricken morasses. 
dier supermen are not 
corded in history’s anni 

On arriving in the 
ley of Jilotepeque, Al 


inautla Indians, ap- 
ured to aid their Mixcan 
es. Alvarado fell back 
meet this new menace 
battle on the open 
mas! :He ‘routed the 
nautlans completely. 
e Mixcans remained 
yassive on their secure 
ghts, making no sally to 
their voluntary allies. 
Che Chinautlans were 
incensed by this lack of 
yperation that they sent 
issaries to Alvarado 
hh gifts to tell him of a 
den subterranean cave 
t led from the river 
‘k up into the very heart 
che besieged city. 

A chronicler of the time 
cribes the new attack: 
yn Pedro disposed a 
ary of men from his 
sketeers to ascend the 
2p outer approach. 
ey protected themselves 
fh huge shields. <A 
srous Spaniard, Ber- 
dino Arteaga, headed 
perilous attack. A rain 
stones and poisoned ar- 
rs fell upon the legionary cordon. A rock hit poor Arteaga, 
> fell, both legs broken. At this moment the main body of 
miards, emerging unexpectedly from the cave, fell upon the 
<can rear and slaughtered the startled defenders.” 

lvarado burned the city and tore down its walls. The handful 
women and children, surviving the hectacomb, were sent to the 
jern site of Mico to build a new town. 

and thus the bright-hued Chinautlans and Micos and Quichés 
ame lowly burden bearers for the conquerors; and burden- 
rers they have remained to this day, trotting endlessly along 
‘upland trails of Guatemala. 

‘he bus swept on up over the mountains—cold and foggy now. 
Rig fleeces of vapor drifted through the thick pine forests. Soon 
dropped down over the ridge into the sunlight again, past 
Geely villages and shaded coffee fincas into the blue-lavender- 


THE LOURDES OF GUATEMALA 


The Church at Esquipolas is one of the most famous shrines in Guatemala, attract- 

ing the sick and the crippled from all over Central America. The largest crowd 

gathers during Holy Week, when many miraculous cures are said to be made. As ards. This destruction 

a rule the Guatemalans are intensely religious, and their religious festivals, dances 
and drama are scarcely less colorful than those of Mexico. 


SOME GUATEMALAN TYPES 


yuatemala has the largest population of any of the Central American republics and nine-tenths of it is Indian. Though there are a great diversity of 
ative tribes and about eighteen different spoken languages, the Indians belong chiefly to the Maya stock or the allied Quiché race and in appearance 
hey differ very slightly. The two youngsters shown here have the characteristic straight, black hair and high cheek bones; the woman wears the huge 
headdress of colored yarn which is often seen on festive occasions. 
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bowl where lies the aged 
brown town of Antigua. 
A turn, and we bumped 
over cobbles into the 
somnolent plaza. 

Antigua was the second 
capital founded by the 
Viceroys, the first having 
been destroyed by earth- 
quake. Antigua suffered 
a similar fate. The heavy, 
cracked arcades of the old 
Spanish plaza remain, but 
most of the older city was 
wrecked. The enormous 
viceregal palace is now a 
mass of ruins smothered 
in tropic vines, nettles and 
thistles, out of which 
thrust a few massive but- 
tresses, here and there a 
crumbling arch or a de- 
capitated column. Other 
columns have fallen and 
lie like captured giants, 
netted in the strong tangle 
of vines and overrun with 
lilliputian insects and liz- 
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resulted in the building of 
a third capital, the present 
Guatemala City, in turn 
completely wiped out by earthquake in 1915. 

The main plaza of Antigua is still surrounded by the old eight- 
eenth-century palaces with great arched porticoes. Nearly all the 
churches are badly cracked. Some have lost their roofs; their 
domes and naves have caved in; they are abandoned to garbage 
and bats. 

The ruined walls of the church of Recoleccion now harbor a 
vast market, where come the muleteers and venders of corn and 
vegetables from scores of miles about. At the gate stands a hard- 
faced tax-collector, with pockets in his leather apron for coins. 
The Indians, in long lines, heavy burdens on their heads, wait 
patiently, while each in turn argues lengthily, with mild persistence, 
over the amount of impost to be paid. One woman with a miser- 
able handful of tomatoes rattling around in a large basket is 
charged two reales, almost the value of her wares. 
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From all directions, down the streets, 
these Indian women come running 
towards the market. As they run, they 
nurse their babies, slung in white 
rebogzos against their large breasts. In 
the market itself, a great buzzing com- 
pound, they sit in very orderly rows, 
wares spread out before them on clean 
mats*and arranged in little mounds. 
Usually they are grouped according to 
villages; for the dialect, even the 
language, varies from pueblo to pueblo, 
and most of them know only enough 
Spanish to sell their goods. Since 
marketing is not merely the gaining of 
a livelihood, but also of important 
social intercourse, what pleasure could 
be derived from _ sitting among 
strangers, where no remarks could be 
understood ? 

Everywhere there are hum, and 
movement, and smell—the acrid smoke 
and the stench of pork grease from the 
open-air restaurants, the rich, solid 
aroma of fresh fruit, the sweet per- 
fume of gardenias, carnations and 
honeysuckle, the heavy honey exhala- 
tion of over-ripe mangoes, the redo- 
lence of pine torches, whiffs of manure 
and the pungent odor of goats and 
mules. Over to one side of the com- 
pound sit the men, bartering huge 
white piles of hulled corn or. dark 
brown piles of shelled coffee—on straw 
petates or gunnysacks. Many sit on 
their haunches behind their wares, long 
blue tunics touching the ground, wait- 
ing patiently, ever waiting. 

A race that waits, strong, expectant, 
but waiting as though time were meas- 
ured in centuries rather than in hours 


of a mortal lifetime. A race that seems to listen to strange voices, 
far-off, scarcely audible voices, freighted with prophetic words 
unintelligible to the Occident. And the animals wait nearby, 
drowsily, flicking ears and tails. Myriad flies. Indeed, the flies 
and half-famished curs seem the most animated parts of the time. The duplicate could scarcely be distinguished from 1 


assemblage. The market 
hums, hums with voices and 
leisurely purchases; but the 
flies and dogs hasten about 
busily as though conducting 
important affairs. 

The afternoon rain starts 
up. Babel rises in the mar- 
ket. Waiting suddenly turns 
into a scramble, a swirl of 
full skirts, a whirling of 
brown arms, a gathering in 
of produce, a bundling up 
of goods, a scampering for 
protection, bird-like chirps 
and calls. 

I hurry back to the plaza, 
to a refreshment parlor in 
the lobby of the one shabby 
theater—movies, dance and 
song. The gaudy posters 
announce the Eve-like at- 
tractions of a  mestiza 
bailarina, bells on her Ori- 
ental-clad ankles. A framed 
wall-diploma, with a sun- 
flower gold seal (from the 
townspeople), congratulates 
the progressiveness and 
civic pride of the builder of 
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AT THE MARKET 


The markets of Guatemala, those meccas of Indian 
life, always present a kaleidoscope of color. The 
gaily dressed women with their embroidered skirts 
and vivid shawls are almost invariably strong and 
graceful and occasionally they are beautiful. In 
many cases they have to journey to market over 
miles of mountain roadways with heavy burdens on 
their heads. 


ees or wee 


A YOUTHFUL CUSTOMER 


There is much to delight the childish eye in the bright display of goods which the 
Quiché market-women spread out on the pavements of Guatemala City. Decorated 
pots, carved and painted gourds, beads, baskets and cloth bright with vegetable 
dyes and embroidered with primitive designs, all testify to the Indians’ love of 


colors and their skill at handicraft. 


Mexico, came all the way from his diocese on foot to view f 
and have Aguirre carve a duplicate. 

Aguirre, who by this time had taken Franciscan orders, gird 
up his robe, and set to work, finishing the image in a very she 
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the establishment. I order beer—icé 
beer. This quite upsets the plae 
After frantic running around in # 
rain to adjacent shops, the wait 
finally brings me the last, the one a 
only, piece of ice in the whole tow 
and charges me accordingly. I te 
out the money grandiloquently, a whe 
roll of old Guatemalan pesos—twent 
five of them in all, for the Guatemale 
peso is worth two cents. A vend 
tries to sell me a smudged postcaf 
photograph of the mestizan baiarm 

The rain stops. I wander forth pa 
the public washstands, where wom 
are scrubbing bright cloths in brackis 
water, and come upon a little park wi 
scalloped rose-colored balustrades. 
elderly well-dressed gentleman 
white complexion, with cane and spai 
is making love to a giggling Indian gi 
He watches me covertly from the ce 
ner of his eyes, as he tries to posse 
her hand, obviously wishing me som 
where else. 

In the luxurious but now emp 
niche in the choir of the magnificé 
Franciscan temple of Antigua, I fout 
an inscription stating that this 1 
statue by the church sculptor, Ju 
Aguirre. The image is gone, f 
sculptor’s name all but forgotten; B 
in Colonial days, Aguirre’s fame as} 
artist passed far beyond the frontié 
of Guatemala. 

His masterpiece was the Virgen ¢ 
Coro, the most venerated image in % 
Antigua, then the capital. She was & 
famed for her miraculous powers th 
Fray Diego de Landa, that erudite a 
noble Archbishop of far-off Yucatat 


original. 
Overjoyed, Landa seal 
the image in a casket. 
was carried away on f 
shoulders of several stalw 
Indians. The rainy seas 


on the road. Neverthele 
as the ancient histori 
Francisco de Florencia, | 
tablishes beyond the shad 
of a doubt, though 1 
downpour was frequent a 
heavy, not once did a sin 
drop fall on the preci¢ 
casket, or upon the India 
who carried it, or upon 1 
persons who accompanied 
And so, quite without 
hap and indeed mira 
lously, the image arrived 
Yucatan, where it 14 
given the name of C 
Lady of Izalmal. And 
Izalmal it still abides—e 
of the most famed and f 
quented Virgins in Mexi 

The sun is out agaite 
strong. I stroll back to # 
plaza. Here I sit down b 


.e Santiago, a soldier in blue dungarees, bare feet. We exchange 
farettes and talk. His peasant stockiness is relieved by grace 
movement. His full features under straight black hair are 
bbile, expressive, smoldering. Poetry here. Sensitivity. The 
isitivity of the waiting-man. Toil has not made the boor. A 
urring phenomenon among these people—some pride of race 
t subjugation has not stamped out. 

Santiago had married young. At that time his Nahualin had 
- been easy to win, she being daughter of one of the Principales 
Headmen of the village of Acatenango in the mountains above 
tigua. She lived with her parents in a stout, double-thatched, 
itewashed house surrounded by forty hectares of good corn-land 
the river-bottom where the loam was black and rich and moist. 
hualin wore the most beautifully embroidered blouses in 
atenango, and her skirts were of the finest silks from San Pedro 
‘atepéquez. Her body was the song of a nightingale; her eyes 
‘e pools of night with high-lights that were white knives. 

Jon Martin, the father of Nahualin, was decidedly provoked 
t Santiago, the seventh of a nondescript brood of twelve chil- 
n who starved in the Hondos and lived in a shabby two-room 
@u, should court Nahualin, though Santiago was a sturdy young 
zo with clear open face and laughter that rang like the jumping 
ers over the Quetzal Falls. He could read and write—all in 
favor, but not enough. 

ind the Cacique, the powerful minion of the central authorities, 
; dead in love with Nahualin. It was not wise to offend such 
ple. They could make life happy or bitter, even for a Principal. 
1 the Cacique was reputed to be something of a brute—that 
‘e of white blood often turned out that way. He was fond of 
power, yet always willing to pass out a drink and an abrazo in 


This had happened to Don Vicente, eighty-year-old Vicente, 
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who now mumbled in the plaza, a bundle of bones and rags. 

The Cacique was cunning, no doubt of that! Cunning and ruth- 
less. It would be most convenient to have him for a son-in-law. 
And then, too, there would be such a glorious big wedding, with 
dances and drinks and maybe a fight or two with machetes. 

And so Nahualin was betrothed to the Cacique. She turned her 
shoulder on him as much as she could, afraid to affront him too 
openly. The Cacique endured these slights to his dignity with 
patience. Women, after all were chattels—and had her father not 
pledged his word of honor? .. . 

So Santiago went away, down to work on the road near Antigua 
to earn some money. On his return, he spent all he had earned 
and went into debt for fifteen quetgals more, on a beautiful black 
and white cow, which he tied at the gate of Don Martin’s double- 
thatched house. He would show Don Martin that, though poor, he 
knew how to observe the formalities of courtship, that his inten- 
tions were honorable and serious. Don Martin’s eyes widened at 
the sight of the beautiful beast, but he did not lead it into his corral 
—his word was pledged to the Cacique. And so the black and 
white cow languished in the hot sun by the gate. Santiago refused 
to take 1t away; there it died. Three months of toil on the roads 
gone for nought and still fifteen quetzals to pay. 

Don Martin, worried at the clandestine visits between Nahualin 
and Santiago, hastened the day for her marriage with the Cacique. 

Santiago was not idle. He was building a humble little jacal 
on a corner of his father’s stony land. The night before the wed- 
ding Nahualin disappeared. She had gone to live with Santiago— 
no wedding, no formality. 

The Cacique went off to Antigua in a huff, vowing vengeance. 
Don Martin fumed. 

Time passed. The Cacique apparently forgot his pique and 
married the niece of a powerful military Commandant. Don 
Martin finally relented and gave Santiago a small fertile milpa 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A BUSY DAY AT THE NATIVE MARKET 


The native market at Guatemala City, which refuses to be confined to the official market building and overflows onto the neighboring 
streets and sidewalks, adds a note of color to what is otherwise a rather commonplace city. Most of Guatemala City is modern, for 
: the earthquake of 1918 destroyed most of the old Spanish city that was founded in 1776. 
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VEN before your ship docks in Australia, you will be asked, 

And in the eye of the interlocutor you 
will note an unwonted light. 

Having landed, you will be bombarded with, “I say—do you 

You cannot fail to remark the eagerness for your an- 


“Do you surf?” 


surf?” 
swer. If you surf, you are the 
companion-without-peer. If on 
the crest of a racing mountain 
of water you can capably do the 
“body shoot,” if you can stand 
up on a surf board as it tears 
along, if you can, alone, or with 
another, manage one of those 
slim canoes that shoot the break- 
ers, your popularity will be as- 
sured. And even if you do not 
surf, you will still be in demand, 
for where is the adept in any 
sport who does not enjoy exhib- 
iting his skill to the novice? 

The visitor to Australia is 
struck at once with the natives’ 
enthusiasm for swimming. In 
motors are people dressed for 
bathing and headed for the sea; 
beach trams and buses are filled 
with people bringing towels and 
carrying the inevitable little 
brown suitcases, with here the 
throat latch of a bathing cap 
showing, there the red of a 
bathing costume. 
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THE LIFE SAVERS RETURN 


The Surf Life Saving Association of Australia is probably the most highly trained and efficient organization of its kind in the world. In the State of 
New South Wales alone it has a membership of over four thousand powerful swimmers with over fifteen thousand rescues to their credit. 


WATER SPORTS IN AUSTRALIA 


By GrorciA MAXxwELL 


ny Vinal Sun 
RIDERS OF THE SURF 


Ever since a South Sea Islander taught the Sydneyites the exhilarating 
delights of “surf shooting,” it has been one of Australia’s favorite sports. 


‘Sydney Morning Hera 


On the streets, hurrying toward the open swimming pools @ 
a convenient little scallop of a bay are streams of men, womef 
and children, some in beach pajamas, some in bathrobes, some wi 
their big bath towels hanging negligently about their necks, 6 
swinging from one hand. 


They are not going for th 
sole purpose of bathing. The 
will also sun-bake. On evefy 
beach, the miles of clean fir 
sand are covered with the mi 
hogany-tanned bodies of the 
slim, vigorous, sun-enthusiast 

| Australia has twelve thousat 
bathing beaches to offer, maf 
of them surfing beaches. T 
very names of many of them ai 
inviting. Bondi, for instan¢ 
perhaps the greatest surfit 
beach near Sydney, means “ 
ter breaking over sand.” 

It is at Coogee Beach that ye 
may perhaps ask one of t 
thousands there to direct you | 


the bath house. The one y¢ 
ask will smile. 
“But this is Scotchmar 


Beach,” he will tell you. 
“Scotchman’s Beach” is th 
portion where you do not p 
to enter. Its patrons wear thi 
street clothes over their bathit 
costumes and expertly robe al 
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BONDI BEACH AT SYDNEY 


Small wonder swimming is one of the Australians’ greatest pleasures. The country possesses twelve thousand bathing beaches, many of them ideal for 
jurfing. One of the most famous of all the bathing places is Bondi Beach at Sydney, a sweeping curve of white sand that is always crowded with 
swimmers during the season. 


jobe on the beach in a casual but perfectly modest manner. 
' fussy and averse to this thrifty procedure, you pay tupence 
mter the other side of the dividing fence, then more tupences 
ossess a room in the bath house, to have a chair on the beach, 
further luxuries demanded by the plutocrat on a bull market. 
s includes, at Coogee, a shark-proof fence. A shark-proof 
-e is, to an imaginative person, a comfort! 
s lately as 1900, it was against the law, in Australia, for any 
Mto bathe in the sea in daylight. It is not clear as to the reason 
bathing being classed as an offense, but so it was. It was 
until 1904 that a Mr. Goscher, a newspaper man at Manly 
lech, defied the lawmakers, and from the minute his case in the 
‘ts was dismissed, the surf beaches of Sydney came into their 
After that it was many years before the bathers struggled 
ugh the agonies of rigorous and ridiculous “neck-to-knee”’ cos- 
2 enforcement and segregated bathing. 
‘anly Beach first saw “surf-shooting”’ demonstrated by a South 
Islander named Tanna, who displayed this novel form of 
t to the astonished Sydneyites. While surf-board riding, or 
ting the breakers in a canoe, is spectacular to watch, those who 


SURF-BOAT RACING 


fhe surf-boat race is one of the most exciting events at the annual Carnival 
of the Australian Life Saving Clubs. 


indulge in all sorts of surfing insist that once you have caught the 
knack, nothing is more thrilling than the “body shoot.” You swim 
far out, then, turning at the psychological moment into a big 
breaker, you come in on its crest. Technique in this differs. Some 
come shooting in at breath-taking speed with arms straight out 
ahead, legs straight out behind, fluttering their feet to keep their 
equilibrium. Others, having lost their wave by a second or two, 
paddle furiously to catch up. Those who have attained utter per- 
fection have their legs straight out behind, their arms down at 
their sides. The wave does the rest. The result, seen in the ex- 
ultant, excited faces as they shoot in, is the same. It is the sport 
of -sports! 

In acquiring the knack, one of the first requisites is to be able 
to recognize a “dumper.” If you choose a dumper to come in on, 
it will presently (which is instantly) flop entirely over, slamming 
you down into the sand with a blow which may easily injure you. 

The body shoot is thrillingly satisfying, but that conqueror-of- 
the-world feeling, that thrill in both speed and skill, is to be found 
on a seven-foot-four-inch surf board. You swim out and out with 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ON THE CREST OF A WAVE 


It takes an expert to stand upright on a surf board as it dashes swiftly 
toward the shore. The less skilful lie flat on the board. 
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A WEDDING DANCE IN ZULULAND 


To the Zulu, the dance is the expression of the*fundamental rhythm of.life and an essential part of all his social and religious ceremonials. This tribe 
has assembled for a wedding dance. At the right are the men’ with their spears and shields. At the left are some of the women. During the dance, the © 


sexes are rigorously separated. 
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THE ZULUS DANCE AT ESHOWE 


By WiituiAM J. MAxKIn 


RAVEL the world of dance, move across its highly polished 
floors in New York, London, Paris, or Vienna, and inevi- 
tably you return to this—the barefooted, frenzied native 

stamping a jazz rhythm in the heart of the African bush. 

I had journeyed the many miles of blinding sunshine to the 
Zulu native capital of Eshowe, a collection of straw and baked clay 
huts where some of the most magnificent specimens of native 
humanity live. The Zulu is a thing of joy and beauty. It is im- 
possible not to idealize him. 
Too often one sees the Zulu 
working on the sugar planta- 
tions of Natal in the shapeless 
old clothes of European civili- 
zation. Only in the congested 
comfort of his own kraal do 
the clothes disappear and fine, 
ebony bodies, naked to the 
waist, appear unashamed. 

The craze for sun-bathing 
which now affects pallid Euro- 
peans, herding them on beaches 
at the Lido and Juan les Pins, 
here finds its natural expres- 
sion. These Zulus live in the 
sun and express in motion the 
glory of their sun-warmed 
limbs. 

To the African native the 
dance is an expression of life. 
It is full of meaning, with a 


eternal rhythm which the bar- houses of baked clay andere 


THE NATIVE HOME 
definite attempt to express the At the Zulu capital of Eshowe, the natives still live in their circular gan when the orchestra @ 


Here are found the finest types of this 
z ; ; E vanishing race. The Zulu are good cattle-raisers and their food consists : 
baric native feels inherent in largely of meat, milk, wild fruits and berries. chiefly of men who hamme 


himself. The sound of a drum tapped monotonously in the di 
tance is sufficient to set his naked feet shuffling and his black bo 
swaying to the same mysterious rhythm. 

It was on an afternoon of blazing sunshine that I sat with 
Zulu chief beneath a canopy and watched two hundred bla 
statuesque figures sway slowly into a dance. They carried assegi 
and shields, their waists swathed with the skins of goats a 
other animals. To a solemn chant set up by a leader, these tv 
hundred Zulus swayed ai 
stamped and began the joy 
frenzy of rhythm in the Al 
can bush. 7} 

It was a dance expressive 
a hunt. Two or three Zu 
gamboled in front of the ha 
moon formation of the ht 
dreds. These men were | 
animals, leaping or jumping 
the manner of springbok, 
charging with the desper 
rush of wildebeest. The ch 
of the hundreds rose and f 
telling of the deeds of a mig 
hunter. It rose slowly te 
mighty crescendo, when 
segais flashed and shields w 
battered in all the frenzy ¢ q 
hall. 

But this was a orelinai ni 
dance. The real business 


peared. It was compos 
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series of crude xylophones, which in this country are called Kaffir 
pianos. A few police whistles, shrilled by men who wore colored 
notor goggles, helped out the general cacophony. The Kaffir 
piano-players ranged themselves in a mass formation of four or 
fave tiers, and hammered out their notes from the wooden keys 
with all the agility of those experts in evening dress whom we 
once applauded in the music halls. 
Hid not achieve much melody. The whistling was rather dis- 
urbing. But the rhythm that was created was unsurpassable. 

To the thump and tinkle of these Kaffir pianos the lusty 
Zulus danced freely. It may be that the sophisticated dancers 
f Europe and America have almost forgotten the Charleston, 
mut these Zulus have danced the Charleston and the Black 
30ttom during the days when civilization 
vas still concerned with the gavotte. In the 
lazing sunshine of this afternoon I saw 
hem dance first a little Charleston and then 


n orgy of motion; again a little 
Charleston and then a lavish ex- 
venditure of physical energy; 


Hnce more a little Charleston 


} 
! 
! 


nd then a bout of such leaping, 
rancing and flinging as might 
vell make the Russian Ballet 
nd Diaghlieff envious. 
A syncopated chorus of women 
ppeared. They were tall, beau- 
iful Zulu girls, completely 
aked except for a few beads. 
»ometimes a little round mirror 
yas worn au dessous le dos, asa 
iscreet Frenchman would say. 
“hey clapped their hands and 
egan to wail a song which dis- 
layed the wonderful, white 
2eth and full lips of the perfect 
avage woman. But they did 
ot dance. They were merely 
ne chorus. To the men only 
vas the glory of the dance. 
Shouting, stamping bare feet 
nmtil the dust rose in clouds, 
hrilling the air with whistles 
nd clashing assegais against 
hields, the hundreds of Zulus 
anced themselves into a frenzy. 
tyes rolled, sweat trickled down 
avage faces, blood appeared on 
nany a black body.  Instinc- 
vely, as a spectator, I held my- 


It may be that the Zulus 
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IN FULL MILITARY REGALIA 


The Zulu warrior often possesses a magnificent physique. His weapons 

are the assegai and the shield; his ornaments, ear pieces of wood, a neck- 

lace and the elaborate tassels made of vegetable fibers. It was men of 

this type who formed the armies of Chaka and Citemayo, the great Zulu 

military commanders in the period preceding England’s annexation and 
pacification of Zululand. 
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self taut against this living tornado 
which swirled and roared within a few 
yards of me. It is disturbing for a 
civilized man to see savagery loose and 
unashamed, glorying in its barbarity. 
A witch doctor led them. He was 
an outlandish creature with bizarre cos- 
tume, grotesque mask, and fantastic 
behavior. He was completely cov- 
ered by an amorphous suit of sheep- 
skins with a tangle of odds and ends 


and tails falling from him like 
the tatters of a beggar’s cloak. 
He carried a headpiece, a night- 
mare face made out of some 
glutinous rubber and fitted with 
a pair of diver’s windows 
through which his eyes glared. 
Great broken bones jutted out 
from the thick lips to represent 
a horrible set of jagged teeth. 
He wagged his colossal head 
and lumbered about heavily in 
a travesty of dancing. When 
he wished to strike terror into 
the hearts of the dancing Zulus 
he opened a discarded office 
ledger and pored over its mystic 
pages, expectorating furiously 
the while and flourishing a 
bombastic fist. 

And so they were dancing all 
through Africa, the Zulus, the 
Shangaans, the Basutos and the 
Bechuanas. The sound of the 
drum echoed throughout the 
dark depths of the African 
bush, and its civilized syncopa- 
tion can be heard in the latest 
fashionable night clubs of Lon- 
don and Paris. The frenzy of 
those gamboling Zulus, the 
rhythm of the Kaffir pianos, the 
clapping and wailing of the 
women, beat into my mind and 
stirred savage, primitive depths 
that I never dared confess 
existed. 

I tried to appear nonchalant, 

(Continued on page 53) 


A large part of Zululand is given over to native reservations where the 
Zulus continue to carry on their tribal customs. These housewives are 
preparing snuff, one of the essentials of daily life. 


Most of the scanty costume of the South African native belle is made of 
brightly colored bead work. Polygamy is the prevailing custom and 
marriage has an economic basis in the exchange of cattle. 
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ON THE ROAD IN KANSU 
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Orient and Occident 


A land of majestic mountain ranges interspersed by broad, fertile valleys, Kansu is the “province of transit” which has linked China with Tibet and 


Central Asia for centuries. 


time as the trip from London to Shanghai via the Suez Canal. 


In this inaccessible land, one must still travel by yak, mule, donkey or man power, and to cross the province takes as much 


ANCIENT HIGHWAYS THROUGH CHINA’S HINTERLANDS 


Through the Land of the Chinese Moslems—People and Customs of 


N THE ordinary course of 

events in China, Kansu Proy- 

ince is the least discussed of all 
the eighteen territorial divisions, 
and one which is visualized chiefly 
through the eyes of returning or 
departing missionaries and engi- 
neers. Both, it would appear, are 
engaged in equally hopeless tasks: 
the former in spreading the Chris- 
tian Gospel, the latter in the allevia- 
tion or prevention of famine and 
flood conditions arising from the 
vagaries of the Yellow River, which 
performs a loop downward from 
the Mongolian border in the north- 
ern part of the province. In its 
more beneficent moods, China’s 
Sorrow, with its numerous tribu- 
taries, also provides excellent irriga- 
tion for the Kansu plains, where 
abundant crops of grains and fruits 
are raised during those seasons 
when the drought, twin specter of 
the flood, does not happen to be 
stalking the land, paralyzing all ef- 
forts but those of the missionaries, 


By Loutsrk CRANE 


Orient and Occident 
CHINESE MOSLEMS WORSHIPPING 
Nearly half the population of the province of Kansu is com- 


posed of Chinese children of Islam. Most of the Chinese 
Moslems are the offspring of mixed marriages between Chinese 
women and Arab, Persian and Turki immigrants. 


Remote Kansu—Nomads and Priests of the Tibetan Frontier 


who appear to have discovered some 
secret means of surviving the re- 
sultant lack of food. 

Kansu, in other words, is not one 
of the provinces that commends it- 
self readily to the ordinary traveler 
in China. Occupying the northern- 
most of the three divisions of the 
Sino-Tibetan border country, with 
a broad, geographic arm thrusting 
northwestwards along the Mongo- 
lian border as far as the boundary 
of Chinese Turkestan, Kansu may, 
indeed, be the last to which he is 
likely to be recommended, even un- 
der the best conditions—and these 
have long since ceased to prevail. 
For, though Kansu may be_as far 
removed from the authorities at 
Nanking as, for centuries past, it 
has been beyond the reach of Pe- 
king and other seats of empire, the 
scourge of banditry, inevitable con- 
comitant of civil war in China, has 
descended upon it. Other deter- 
rents to present-day travel in Kansu 
also are to be noted, chief oom 
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MOHAMMEDAN DIGNITARIES OF CENTRAL CHINA 
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Orient and Occident 


The finest types of Moslems in Kansu province are found among the descendants of the Arab-Persian immigrants who have been pouring into China for 


centuries past. 


As trader, soldier and refugee, the Arab is mentioned in Chinese history as far back as 220 B.c. 


About a thousand years ago the 


zealous Moslem missionaries began to plant the seed of Islam in Chinese soil. Today there are more than ten million Mohammedans in China. The 
three dignitaries seen above are typical of the Moslems of Kansu, obviously of Arab-Persian stock and readily distinguishable from the Moslems in 


other parts of China. Two of these men wear turbans instead of the ordinary Chinese skull cap. 


them being the conditions incidental to the Mohammedan uprising 
which, during the past year, according to official Nanking figures, 
has taken a toll of some two hundred thousand killed, wounded 
and taken captive. 

Time was, however, when, given an initial spirit of high ad- 
venture, one could and did fare forth, with little or no risk, on a 
foray across the border, setting out on ponyback from Sianfu, in 
Shensi—both Kansu and Shensi being innocent alike of railroads 
and river steamboats, with Lanchowfu, Kansu’s capital, a good 
twenty-five days’ trek distant from the nearest railway station, 
which is in Honan. The difficulties involved in crossing an Alpine 
country in which altitudes begin at five thousand and finish at 
twenty thousand feet were complicated in our case by a guide 
who lacked, evidently, the proverbial Chinese instinct for direction. 
Thus, the names of villages at which we arrived seldom coin- 
cided with those at which we had aimed, and, more often than not, 
nightfall found us with no village lights to beckon us onward, and 
only a lonely farmhouse a long way from the road to give us 
shelter. 

However, for the wayfarer in the hinterland of China, the mere 
matter of shelter holds no terrors other than those associated with 
the peculiarly elastic quality of Oriental hospitality, under which 
space limitations are made the concern of the guest. Generally 
speaking, no appeal is likely to be denied; hence, on the entry of 
new arrivals in the course of the night, there ensues a general 
hitching together of sleeping-mats, which, with their occupants, 
are spread out on the floors and kangs. Thus, by dawn, the camp- 

eds of our little party would appear like the high points of an 
rchipelago of which the islands had multiplied rapidly under 
cover of the night. Not, however, altogether without our knowl- 
dge, for each of the new little islands would have added one to 
the already existing number of flickering candles, the Chinese 
eing notoriously averse to sleeping in a darkened room. On the 
ther hand, silence, or even comparative quiet, are to him wholly 
nimportant adjuncts; and it is usually to the accompaniment of 
droning voices that one drifts, eventually, into slumber, when over- 
nighting in Chinese inns and farmhouses. Far pleasanter, we dis- 
covered, to make camp in the open farmyard, to sleep under the 
stars, and awaken to the gentle clucking of hens, the braying of the 


The embroidered insignia of office are in Arabic. 


donkey, or the grunt of the pig—all of which sounds betrayed the 
presence of tip-toeing natives already astir and at work. 

With the passing of the days, as we progressed westward from 
the Shensi border, we began to experience difficulties—the first 
of these being with the language. Ours being a haphazard jour- 
ney, at best, we had moved from place to place, following direc- 
tions which had been easily elicited—and as easily missed. But 
suddenly, while we noticed no striking change in the aspect of the 
people among whom we found ourselves, the common coin of 
speech appeared to have vanished. Then, towards evening, we 
met with our first and only real setback. Our courier, having 
knocked at the door of a house on the outskirts of a town, was 
observed to show signs of puzzled annoyance during the ensuing 
conversation with the woman who stood in the doorway regarding 
us with a none too friendly air; and presently, to our complete 
surprise, we saw the door closed, and heard it bolted against us. 
The guide, evidently taken aback, thereupon rode off in search of 
help, under the pretence that the difficulty had been that of an un- 
familiar dialect—an explanation that seemed not without reason, 
as we listened uncomprehendingly to the chatter of the crowd 
which, along with the darkness, gathered round us slowly as we 
dismounted and waited by the roadside. 

Eventually, the situation resolved itself quite simply. More 
important than the confusion of tongues had been the fact that 
the household from which we had been shut out was that of a 
Mohammedan family, with which we, as eaters of unclean flesh, 
might not be permitted to mingle. We had, in short, entered the 
country of the Chinese Moslem, though, in justice to our subse- 
quent hosts and hostesses, it is worth recording that our state of 
unbelief never again barred us from a Mohammedan house, so 
long as we left our stores of “unclean meats’? somewhere outside. 

As to the Chinese Moslem himself, our combined knowledge, 
at the time, could probably have been summed up as consisting 
of the fact that a Mohammedan shopkeeper is identified by a blue- 
paper tassel or square of cloth fluttering at the door; that most 
of the public baths of Peking are conducted by followers of the 
Prophet; and that the mosque offers none of the friendly hospi- 
tality to other faiths so characteristic of the Chinese temple. 
Indeed, so inconspicuous is the position which the Chinese children 


IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


In this small village of mud houses, the Chinese woman seated in the chair served as Headman in the place of 

her deceased husband. He was evidently a Mongol, judging by the physiognomy of the children who stand 

beside their mother’s chair. In the background stand two of the ubiquitous lamas found in all parts of Kansu. 
Oddly enough, the two armed guards are wearing the Moslem turbans. 


of Allah occupy in the native scene elsewhere than in Kansu that 
one is more than apt to overlook them altogether. Thus we were 
quite unprepared to learn that the so-called Chinese Moslem is 
more Moslem than Chinese, being of alien origin, with three dif- 
ferent parent stems included in the term: namely, the Moslems of 
Arab-Persian stock; the Salars, from Samarkand; and the Tung- 
siang, whose descent is attributed either to the Hiung-nu, a tribe 
of Huns, or the Ouigur Turks, from Kashgaria. In other words, 
the Chinese Moslem is one born rather than converted to Islam, 
being largely the offspring of mixed marriages between Chinese 
women and Arab, Persian and Turki immigrants or merchants 
who had come to trade and remained as 
settlers. 

Of them all we found the Arab-Per- 
sians by far the most civilized, as they 
are, also, the most numerous. They out- 
number the Salars and Tungsiang com- 
bined by about ten to one, the Moslem 
population of Kansu constituting from a 
third to one-half of the total of from six 
to ten millions. The best of the Moslem 
cities, mosques and mosque schools are 
those of the Arab-Persians, and their 
speech, besides Arabic and Persian, has 
come, within the last decade, to include 
words from the Chinese—the “mother” 
tongue, as it is now referred to officially, 
though, as we had occasion to discover, 
the Kansu Mohammedan’s knowledge of 
Chinese is a highly problematical medium 
of exchange. 

It was along Kansu’s outstretched arm 
that the forefathers of the Arab-Persians 
traveled inwards via Chinese Turkestan, 
for the purpose, according to their leg- 
ends, of founding a new land for the 
faithful. Elsewhere they are spoken of 
as members of a large embassy entering 


The homes of the Headmen who act as magistrates and governors in many sections of Kansu are 

veritable medieval fortresses. Rising four or five stories with windows opening high above the 

ground, and balconied recesses, they are ideal citadels for a feudal overlord. Nearby stands a tall 
brick watch tower from which the entire region can be scanned for the approach of enemies. 
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China in the interests of trade 
during the Tang Dynasty (618- 
907 a.p.), when similar expedi- 
tions were landing on the Ching 
Coast, planting the seed of Islam 
in the various parts where their 
descendants are found living to 
day. The tide of Arab-Persian) 
immigrants, however, has been 
more or less continuous in Kansu 
for centuries past. Hence, owin 
to the constant additions of origi 
nal stock, they are purer as to 
type; and with a little practice 
one learns to distinguish ther 
from all other Chinese Moslems, 
wherever they may be found 
One observes, too, that the ter 
“Chinese Moslem,” as used it 
Kansu, appears to be synonymous 
with “Arab-Persian,” the Salars 
and Tungsiang being invariably 
pointed out as such. 

The Salars, in point of fact 
were seldom pointed out other 
wise than as the “wild” Salars, 
of whom it would be well to be: 
ware. The least numerous of thé 
groups, a poor, illiterate moun- 
tain folk, nearly as wild as the 
region they inhabit and the game 
on which they subsist, we judged 
from their appearance and res 
pute, that they stood exactly op- 
posite in the scale of civilization 
to the Arab-Persians. Despite all 
which a highly poetic legend de 
scribes their entry into China 
from Samarkand, via northern Tibet, some time in the fourteenth 
century. Their ruler, a descendant of the Prophet, had sent the 
forth in search of the new land, which they were to recognize by 
the color of the water, and by the image of a camel which had been 
turned to stone for the purpose of pointing the way. Today noth 
ing remains of the camel but an irregular fragment, which, never: 
theless, is reverently pointed out as the foot of the beast. More 
prosaically interpreted, the Salar exodus is said to have followed 
their forcible expulsion because of an incurable predilection for 
banditry—a pursuit to which they continue to be addicted. Their 
speech added still further to the babel of tongues which prevails 
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THE HEADMAN’S STRONGHOLD 
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iroughout the Kansu province. 
‘In the midst of all this be- 
ildering mixture of races and 
mgues, we had come by this 
me to look upon Kansu as a 
xt of vast, midway plaisance, 
wing, with the rest of China, 
>» more than a vague distant- 
pusinly kinship like that which 
cists between the Near and Far 
ast. At this juncture of our 
fairs, we made a short stop at 
ie of the mission stations, 
hich, while incidentally helping 
lighten the rigors of the jour- 
ty, served also to put us in 
ch with a few facts explaining 
e great preponderance of aliens 
rer Chinese in Kansu. It ap- 
ars that the Mohammedan Re- 
Mion of 1861-1872 had practi- 
lly depopulated the province. 
ninese colonists from Shensi on 
2 east and Szechuan on the 
uth had assisted in the prov- 
ze’s rehabilitation since then, but 
ey are in the minority among 
2 Moslems, who apparently had 
xen flight and returned. The 
‘tlements of millions of Tibetan 
d Mongolian immigrants have 
e-empted the entire western 
rder. A less significant item, 
0 to be mentioned, is a residue 
aborigines, numbering at pres- 
tt some fifty thousand. 

The province, which comprises 
me one hundred and twenty- 
le thousand square miles of majestic mountain ranges, valleys 
d plains, appears to have been divided into alternating strips, 
aning slightly northwest-southeast, with the Chinese section 
rough which we had made easy progress during the first stages 
our journey, in the east, at the Shensi border. Thence we had 
Bssed into the main division of Moslem territory—the domain 
the eastern Moslems, which runs from the Szechuan border to 
fat of, Mongolia. We were now, once again, in a Chinese section, 
trip of territory perhaps a hundred miles wide, but six or seven 
G@ndred in length. 


A HOLY CITY 


|The great Buddhist lamaseries are often located in the loneliest sections of the country, yet for 
‘lisome mysterious reason they are immune from the prevailing scourge of banditry. The houses 
:\lare stuccoed, three or four stories in height, flat-roofed and of a formal, rectangular pattern. At 
| |the left of this picture may be seen the chorten which always stands near the entrance of a lamasery 
and is said to be stored with sacred relics of the former Living Buddhas. 
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SERVANTS OF THE LIVING BUDDHA 


Along the western border of Kansu, inhabited by Tibetan cattle herders and Mongol horsemen, are scattered 
a number of lamaseries and temples. In this section the Living Buddhas are the real rulers and the 
lamaseries have the power of life and death over the members of their own communities. These lamas 
coming out of the temple at Choni wear voluminous robes and plumed hats. Barefoot, they walk over the 
gritty road on their way to another temple for a service during which the feet must remain uncovered. 


It is this section that has enabled Kansu to fulfil its time- 
honored destiny as the “province of transit,” which has linked 
China with Tibet and Central Asia by means of two or three trade 
routes running through it and across the northwestern arm. Over 
them caravans were passing, in endless succession, as they had 
done for ages past—single file, up and down the precipitous paths, 
along rocky ledges, and across primitive bridges swaying perilously 
over breath-taking chasms—a system of international trade of 
which the units are propelled by yak, mule, donkey and man power. 
In the meantime, the gold, tin and copper deposits which are listed 

officially as among the natural resources 
of Kansu continue to lie as untouched as 
they are said to be immense. 

The district of the western Moslems, 
the Tungsiang, lies west of this section, 
about midway between the borders—a 
crescent-shaped segment encircling the 
mountain stronghold of the aborigines. 
The name signifies “east-country people,” 
but refers to the country east of Hochow 
and west of the Tao River. Slightly more 
numerous than the Salars, the Tungsiang 
are only slightly less ignorant, and no less 
given to robbery, pillage and like pursuits. 
But, unlike the Salars, they are pious to 
the point of bigotry, and none of their 
villages, however small, is without its 
mosque. The Ouigur Turks, from whom 
they are believed to be descended, 

. migrated from Kashgaria to Turfan and 
Hami, and thence to China, arriving more 
or less coincidentally with the Arab- 
Persians. 

The incorrigible tendency of the 
Chinese race to absorb all others with 
which it comes into contact is operating, 
of course, among all and sundry of the 
Moslems and aborigines alike. Chinese 
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NOMADIC LAMAS 


Along the Chinese-Tibetan border, the nomadic lamas are often seen 
following the narrow mountain trails on their sturdy Mongolian ponies 
or seated by the wayside enjoying their simple meals. 


cultural tendencies, similarly, are in evidence in the Kansu mosque, 
which, though differing from the temple in architectural plan, is 
distinctly marked with Chinese art motifs in the detail and orna- 
ment. The minaret, whence the muezzin sends his call to prayer, 
is a tower with multiple roofs, tiled and sharply upturned at the 
corners, with little to distinguish it from the bell towers and 
others occupying the angles and gateways of Chinese city walls. 

On the other hand, one observes none of these signs of Chinese 
influence among Kansu’s Tibetan and Mongolian settlers, whose 
lamaseries and temples to the Red, Yellow and Black faiths are 
scattered along the western border. In fact, it is with the sensa- 
tion of having left China altogether, and of having arrived in 
some sort of nondescript Lamaland inhabited by Mongolian horse- 
men and Tibetan cattle-herders, that one moves about in this part 
of the country, equally lost to all sense of time and place. The 
roads are mere mountain trails, and the boundary an imaginary 
line visible only on the provincial charts, where it is seen to run 
through a sixty- to one-hundred-tnile-wide strip of territory which 
overflows into eastern Tibet and northwestern Szechuan. 

Here and there, Chinese faces wearing the lonely, resigned look 
of the exile are glimpsed among the poor folk of a village; and 
now and again a bit of farming country with wooden racks set up 
for the drying of grain and fodder offers mute testimony to Chinese 
industry. In one village of mud houses we came upon a Chinese 
woman officiating as Headman in the place of her deceased husband 
—a Mongol, as the physiognomy of her sons testified. The official 
guard that stood by as she posed for her photograph were Mon- 


A PRIMITIVE FERRY IN KANSU 


Though the Yellow River and its tributaries provide Kansu with numerous waterways, river steamboats, like railroads, are non-existent. 
navigation is accomplished on crude rafts mounted on sheepskin balloons. Thanks to its river systems, however, Kansu is able to irrigate large sections 


which produce an abundance of grain and fruits. 


5a Orient and Occidaa 
RIDING THE STURDY YAK 


In the mountain sections of Kansu, the yak is often used as a beast 
of burden. Yaks are not fast, but they are strong, and they provide 
hair for tents and clothing as well as milk for food. 


golian in feature, though their turbaned heads smacked not at al 
of Mongolia, but of other parts of Kansu. 
The real rulers of this stretch of Lamaland are, of course, th 
Living Buddhas—Chinese governments, imperial and republicat 
having ever guided affairs in their far-flung dominions with 
policy of non-interference, and an eye mainly to the levying 
tribute. Thus, since time out of mind, lamaseries have bee 
universally self-governing institutions, exercising even life-and 
death powers over the members of their own communities ; whilt 
by the Protocol of 1913, Living Buddhas were officially acknowl 
edged as the temporal as well as spiritual rulers of their flock 
Secular authority, nevertheless, is embodied in the district Heac 
man, who, as the equivalent of the Chinese magistrate, provide 
the government its point of contact. Lesser rulers, too, are nt 
wanting—such as the tribal chieftains among the aborigines ami 
Tibetans, and a small remnant of Mongol “kings.” But thes 
authorities, functioning, it is said, mainly as receiving stations f¢ 
private tribute, belong to the more intimate side of the life ¢ 
these denizens of western Kansu, while the Headman is ve 
much in the public eye, spending, one would judge, the greatef 
part of his time in the saddle, patrolling his district. Encountere 
on the road, he is an impressive individual, usually of Tarta 
aspect, booted and belted, and in all respects the typical horsema 
of the plains of Mongolia or Tibet. 
His residence is still more imposing. In fact, in the Kans 
Headman’s house, as viewed across a wide expanse of lone 
(Continued on page 56) 
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CAMERA EXPLORERS OF THE NEW RUSSIA 


The Romance of the Moving Picture in Russia’s Hinterlands—Filming 


MVE VERAL “years ago, 
VS when Amanullah Khan 
was making his famous 
Luropean journey, he stopped 
while in Russia. Like a 
reat many other visitors, he 
yoked over all the places of 
iterest, but, unlike most 
durists, wherever he went he 
vas followed by the movie 
amera. The camera man 
Yaught up with him in the 
Vinter Palace at Leningrad, 
nd there reeled off before the 
stonished eyes of the peri- 
Yatetic ruler of Afghanistan 
novies that had been taken of 
im two hours _ previously. 
,manullah Khan had never 
10ught such speed possible. 
“How may I thank you?” 
ye gasped. 

The film operators had been 
oping for that question— 
ad, in fact, been working 
>ward it. 

“Tf you wish to thank us,” 
ney answered, with alacrity, 
you can let us enter Afghan- 
tan to take pictures.” 


Caught unawares, and in a most affirmative mood, Amanullah 
-han accorded permission to the Russian camera men to enter a 
nd from which not only they, but American and English opera- 
ors as well, had been consistently barred. The aftermath of the 
yyal dispensation was an important addition to the series of 


ON THE NORTHERN FRONTIER 


The icebreaker, Sedov, after a series of hazardous adventures, suc- 

ceeded in placing the Soviet flag on Franz Josef Land and erecting 

there the northernmost meteorological observatory and radio station. 
The Sedov also discovered a new branch of the Gulf Stream. 


£ 


Life Throughout One-sixth of the Globe 


By ZELDA F. PorKIn 


CAMERA MEN ON THE MALIGIN 


In Soviet Russia the camera man is a super-reporter who travels thou- 

sands of miles by airplane, dog sled and polar schooner to reach forgotten 

corners of the earth. These men are experimenting with the movietone 

camera which recorded the adventures of the icebreaker, Maligin, on its 

polar expedition of 1931... This ship and the Krassin crashed through 
the Arctic to save the crew of the Italia several years ago. 
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interesting films which are 
admirably serving the cause of 
universal enlightenment in the 
land of the Soviets and are 
taking jaded, blasé dwellers in 
the cities of all the world on 
thrilling voyages of discovery. 

Russia is a far-flung land, 
spread out between the Arctic 
Circle and the Black Sea and 
covering nearly one-sixth of 
earth’s surface. Of its hetero- 
geneous peoples, it may be 
truly said that not only does 
one-half not know how the 
other half lives, but actually a 
majority of the citizens of the 
Soviets are almost _ total 
strangers to one another. In 
Communist theory, however, 
the assorted peoples, distrib- 
uted among nearly two hun- 
dred ethnic groups, lumped 
together as Russians, are all 
brothers, working toward a 
common ideal. To achieve a 
national unity, it is imperative 
that these Brothers know one 
another by sight, if possible. 
Hence the cinema, introducing 


them one to another, exchanging glimpses of the places they live 
in, their daily occupations, their social customs. 
desire to achieve national better understanding does not account 
for Afghanistan, and for the expeditions which the Sovkino and 
the other Russian motion-picture producing groups are sending to 


However, the 
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EXPLORING THE HIGH PAMIRS 


N. P. Gorbunoy, who is seen here with a group of Tadjik packmen, led 

the Soviet expedition into the Pamirs, discovering the world’s largest 

glacier, locating many mineral deposits, and gathering invaluable ethno- 
graphic and geologic information. 
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IN THE SWAMP LANDS OF SIBERIA j 
These rugged women are members of the Golldi tribe, a little-known off-shoot of the Mongolian race, and they inhabit the cold swamp lands of 
Siberia. A peaceful people, living by hunting and fishing, they must struggle perpetually with a hostile environment. The women are inveterate 


pipe smokers and scarcely less vigorous than the men. The camera explorers’ vivid record of the lives of these people is one among many of the 
living documents which the U.S.S.R. has made of customs of the numerous primitive tribes within her borders. 


all the corners of the globe. 
This assiduous searching- 
out of the untrodden paths 
and unknown by-ways of 
world must be placed at the 
side of a growing interest 
in geography, which has 
reached the status of a rul- 
ing passion in Russia today. 
There is an insistent de- 
mand for graphic presenta- 
tion of places and_ social 
conditions which is making 
explorers out of camera 
men, and film journalists 
out of erstwhile scientists. 

When, after the October 
revolution fourteen years 
ago, the new rulers of Rus- 
sia took stock of the assets 
they had inherited from the 
royalist and bourgeois 
régimes, they found among 


the most important of these ; ihnees 

the cinema. More impor- ee Ee youths a) detente to ie for the nin oolerey a Po 
( 5 cation an 

tantas's teal Ker edn ien e humble movie travelogue has assumed enormous importance in educati 


printing presses and teach 
ers were too few and the} 
Russian masses were unlet 
tered; more important tha 
the spoken word, for Rus 
sia is a Tower of Babel, thel| 
motion picture offered aril] 
unparalleled — opportunityf 
for mass education and the} 
dissemination of propa 

ganda. The governmen 
backed the organization o 
new producing groups 
whose objective, howeve 
was never to be entertain 
ment for its own sake, bu 
rather entertainment sub 
ordinated to enlightenment 
The movie-goer was to bé 
motivated into good citize 

ship by means of the silent 
screen. The cultural ane 


‘ Be 
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YOUNG TURKESTAN WELCOMES THE CAMERA ec ucationa m became 
passion, for the Russia 
were eager to sit, as befo 


h : 2 propaganda. By means of the film, the various races are taught to know one a W ide window, and sce’ 
than the printed page, tor another’s ways and to strive for the common ideal. things and places passing 
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A BIG PIPEFUL 


Among the Golldi tribe in Siberia, boys smoke at an early age. This 

youngster, however, has apparently got more than he bargained for 

when one of the camera men loaned him his big pipe. Later this 

youngster was proud to play a part in the moving picture which the 
Soviet Government made of his people. 


THE COLOR OF RURAL RUSSIA 


The Soviet Union contains one of the most variegated and complicated 

patchwork of nationalities to be found anywhere in the world and the 

number of racial types seems endless. This woman’s embroidered 

headdress suggests Central Europe, but she lives in the little-known 
lands of the Udmurty in the basin of the Viatka River. 


7. Entertainment and educa- 
bn came together and reached 
eir zenith in the geographic 
m. 
The humble travelogue, rele- 
ted for years to an obscure 
ace on the movie program— 
ening the bill, incorporated 
r two or three minutes in a 
‘ws reel—assumed_ unprece- 
‘nted importance. The movie 
mera went out to distant and 
uknown places. Mileage and 
ward became as nothing to the 
yerator, absorbed in his dream 
' binding the world together 
ith a strip of celluloid. A 
ecial moving-picture plant for 
e production of cultural films 
las set up. From this organi- 
ftion expeditions were sent out 
the remotest regions of the 
I. S. S. R. and its neighboring 
nds to produce ethnographic 
id geographic films. Some- 
nes these expeditions went out 
dependently ; other times they 


THE STREETS OF KABUL 


In order to cross the border of forbidden Afghanistan, the Russian 

moving-picture operators had to secure special permission. Then they 

had to travel three weeks on horseback to reach the Indian border. In 

filming the fanatical tribesmen who hate foreigners and fear the camera, 

innumerable difficulties had to be overcome. This picture shows a 
glimpse of the Afghan capital—Kabul. 


joined expeditions organized by 
the Academy of Science and 
other scientific bodies. 

Dziga Vertov and his camera 
man, Kaufman, traveled the 
length and breadth of the land 
to film the life of the people in 
even the remotest provinces, 
and presented an epochal film 
called “The Sixth Part of the 
World.” The ice-breaker Kras- 
sin and the Maligin crashed 
through the Arctic to save the 
crew of the /talia and to make 
a super-travelogue. Kasakstan, 
Dagestan and Sakhalin, the 
Caucasus region, the Crimea, 
Central Asia, Pamir, Siberia, 
the Volga and the Ural faced 
the camera. Vague splotches 
on the map moving into close- 
ups became quick with people 
and movement, took on form 
and character. Plans were 
launched for the filming of an 
atlas of the U. S. S. R. But 
the Bolshevist’s lust for geog- 
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PROTECTED AGAINST INSECTS 


Hordes of mosquitoes and insects swarmed around the members of the 

Russian expedition sent into the Siberian Taiga to study the devasta- 

tion caused by a giant meteorite. To protect themselves, the explorers 

had to cover themselves with a veritable armor of netting. The camera 

man who accompanied the expedition nearly lost his life and was 
invalided home. 


raphy remained unslaked. Vast territories were still unconquered. 

The camera man ceased to be merely the operator of a machine. 
He became a super-reporter who climbed mountain peaks and 
forded rivers, who traveled hundreds of miles on horseback, by 
airplane, on polar schooner or dog sled to get to forgotten corners 
of the earth. A new sort of Columbus whose guiding star is a 
camera rather than a compass. 

Many years ago a meteorite fell in the Taiga, far to the north 
in a Siberian wilderness. 
The Academy of Science 
decided to send out an ex- 
pedition to make notes on 
the effects of the giant 
projectile on soil and vege- 
tation and to bring back 
chips and relics of it. The 
head of the expedition 
asked Sovkino to send a 
camera man along. The 
camera man got few 
instructions and _ only 
twenty-four hours in 
which to prepare for a 
long and difficult journey. 

The railroad terminal 
nearest to the place where 
the meteor had fallen was 
five thousand kilometers 
from Moscow and after 
that all was hardship. 
When the camera man ar- 
rived at the railroad des- 
tination he found that the 
expedition had grown im- 
patient and had left five 
days before on a “winter 
toad” which each day’s 
sunshine threatened to 
obliterate. There was not 
a moment to lose. The 
operator hurried on alone, 


DESTROYED BY A METEORITE 


The Siberian meteorite created desolation for miles. The trees surrounding the 

swamp into which the meteor had plunged lay charred and uprooted as though 

they had been swept by an incandescent wind. All vegetation had likewise dis- 
appeared as a result of the hailstorm of celestial artillery. 
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THE LEADER OF THE METEOR EXPEDITION 


Professor L. A. Kulik led the expedition of Russian scientists and ex- 

plorers to the desolate region in the Siberian wilderness where the giant 

meteorite fell many years ago. In the Arctic desolation, in addition 

to all the other dangers and hardships, the expedition had to fight a 
serious outbreak of scurvy. 


traveling day and night on horseback. In places his horse was up 
to its neck in snow, and the ice of a frozen Arctic stream broke 
through beneath the horse’s feet. The film operator changed his 
dripping icy clothing in the open and plodded on. At the Angara 
River he found the ice already melting: There were open pools 
along the shore. Somehow he got his horses and sleds of equip 
ment to midstream, and cautiously moved up to the Tzema River. 
At the Aplinsk Rapids the ice broke again, and a horse was lost. 
When he finally caught up 
with the expedition, the 
< camera man was wholly 
| . exhausted, and his prede- 
cessors had given up hope 
of ever seeing him again 
But, although he had 
caught up with the party, 
his troubles were by n@ 
means over. 


into a swamp, and it lay 
imbedded there, 


about it had been charred 
as if by an incandescent 
wind, and they lay up 
rooted and barren. Al 
vegetation had 
peared from this bleak 
field. -that. ‘had bea 
ploughed by artillery fro 
the clouds. The weathe 
was bad. Hordes of mos 
quitoes and insects suf 
rounded the invaders 
Scurvy broke out, bu 
human will and disciplim 
(Continued on page 52) ~ 
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who work a few mil 


KE the darky who hankers 
y after a rabbit’s foot, we 
had to wait for the dark 
he moon. Each night, I 
hed its gradual wane, un- 
he curve was but a thin 
The next night we would 
0 sea to the lakes of cold 
rilliant flame. 
Ptain Toni, who had 
d to ship me aboard his 
ne fisher, Lupe, took me 
to Terminal Island, Los 
les harbor, abou t four 
k in the afternoon. We 
not to set sail until nearly 
t, but he had to be on 
‘0 supervise the prepara- 
of his crew. 
€n we went aboard, two 
men were bending over 
S of stout mesh about 
cet high. “That’s our 
said the captain. “We 


When the sardine fishermen return from a night at sea, as day approaches, they pass the small open boats of the market fishermen 
€s out from Los Angeles harbor. Much of the fishing on this part of the California Coast is carried on by 


FISHING IN SEAS OF FLAME 


With the Sardine Fishermen in the Pacific—Capturing 
Glowing Cargoes at Midnight 


By Reina Wixes Dunn 


call it a lampara, but it’s really 
partly a lampara and partly a 
purse-seine,”’ 

“All of which means a lot 
to me,” I commented. He 
laughed, borrowed my pencil 
and a piece of paper, and drew 
me a sketch of the seine. 

Tt is usually about 1,250 feet 
long by one hundred to one 
hundred fifty feet wide. All one 
length is woven to a small 
rope which runs through hun- 
dreds of three-inch cork floats. 
The other length is woven to 
another small rope to which 
are attached hundreds of four- 
Ounce lead sinkers. When it 
is dropped into the water, the 
floats mark the top of a mesh 
wall going down for a hun- 
dred feet or more, depending 
on the width. 

If there were nothing more 
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than this to Lupe’s seine, it would be a typical 
lampara, but California fishermen have modified 
the net, At its center, half way down its length, 
is an opening which leads into a huge pocket, or 
bunt, which will hold from five to thirty-five tons 
of fish, depending on the size of the seine. 

Before the ship puts to sea, the two hundred 
fathoms of brown seine must be piled neatly on 
the ‘‘tabte,” a low platform at the stern, ready 
for action. The men were laying it in careful 
folds, so that when the fish were sighted the 
long net would not snag. They stopped when 
Toni pushed me forward. 

“She’s going with us,” he offered as introduc- 
tion. ‘‘She wants to see the fire we catch sardine 
in.” They smiled with the friendliness of the 
Latin and turned back to their work. Toni took 
me over the boat. 

Lupe, about sixty feet long and eighteen feet 
in her beam, boasted a new coat of white paint. 
Her decks were as clean as any Dutch wife's 
table. White is used because the sardiners can 
see each other better in the moonless nights and 
because the crews can “watch their steps” better. 

A third of the way back from her bow, directly 
behind the small wheelhouse, rose a_ short, 
stubby mast nearly twenty feet high. To this 
was attached a boom connected to a winch set 
forward of the wheel- 
house. 

We went below to look 
at Toni’s pride, the new 
one hundred horsepower 
Deisel which made ten 
knots when Lupe was 
empty, seven or eight 
when she returned from 
her voyage to the lakes 
of flame. 

Gus, engineer and 
cook, grinned up at me as 
I walked down the short 
gangway. “Coffee?” he 
asked hospitably. 

I held back a shudder 
and replied politely, “No, 
thanks.” Coffee, as it is 
made aboard a “Portu- 
gee” or Italian fishing 
boat is as black as the 
moonless sea on which 
she cruises and as strong 
as her winch. It takes a 
brave man and a cast- 
iron stomach to swallow 
it—and I am a woman 
with only an average di- 
gestive system. 

Just before a scarlet 
sun slipped into a low 
horizon fog, Lupe cut 
smoothly out towards the 
largest of oceans, push- 
ing her snub-nosed way 
impudently between 
stolid ocean liners and 
rusty freighters. Quickly, 
she picked up speed, and 
soon we were going the 
limit out over a slightly 
choppy, but far from 
rough, water. 

There is something 
frightening to a land- 
lubber in going to sea in 
a small boat on a moon- 


The lakes of flame in which 
the huge schools of sardine 
swim are caused by micro- 
scopic phosphorescent creatures 
called dinoflagellates. These 
tiny creatures, on which the 
sardines feed, are shown here 
magnified many thousands of 
times. 
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A FEAST FOR THE PELICANS 


It is Paradise for the pelicans when a sardiner comes into San Pedro or Terminal Island. 
In addition to fifty or one hundred tons of sardines, the boats often carry a dozen or 2 
two pelicans, gorging contentedly on the fish. The sardine boats are from forty to ing northwards. 

seventy-five feet long and are driven by gasoline or heavy oil engines. 


less night. On a liner, this fear is forgotten 
in the lights and the crowd; but on Lupe, with 
every spot dark except the red and green run- 
ning lights and the dim glow over the compass, 
I felt lost. 

I sat beside Toni, who was steering. “What” 
the superstition about only going out on moon 
less nights?” I asked. 

“We don’t only go out on moonless nights,’ 
he answered, “but it’s the best time for the 
catch. And,” this somewhat indignantly, “it 
ain’t superstition, it’s horse sense.” 

“What do you mean, horse sense?” I asked, 

He explained what he meant. Moonless 
nights are best because the sardine for which 
they are searching carry with them the light by 
which they are caught. If the moon is shining 
this light cannot be seen by fishermen more 
than a mile away. If the night is dark, the light 
can be seen for five miles or more. . 

Moving in a broad band twenty to fifty acres 
in size, millions and millions of sardines, swim: 
ming on the surface of the sea, slip along in @ 
lake of lambent, flickering flame of red, blue 
gold, green, purple and yellow. These ‘flames’ 
are the sardine’s food. They are microscopic 
phosphorescent animals known to scientists by 
the name of dinoflagellates. 

There are many spe 
cies of these microscopic 
animals, who are neve 
more than one-one-hun= 
dredth of an inch long, 
usually about half that 


bow. On land, vegetable | 
micro-organisms, similaf| 
to these, produce the 
““fox-fire” which is seef 
in marshes and on rot 
ting logs. 
When we were about: 
a mile off-shore, Mikej) 
christened Miguel An 
gelino, took his place @ 
the bow. From there 
he could watch for thé 
first glimmer which} 
would promise the laké 
of flame. The three me 
I had met when I first] 
came aboard—Lope@g} 
Pete and Ernesto—weté) 
sitting comfortably in th 
little engine room. Frof 
what I could hear, they 
weren't holding a conve 
sation but rather thre 
monologues, each ma 
taking a turn at telling 
what a good fishermafl 
he was. Rico, the othe 
member of the crew, was} 
out by the seine. 
About twelve mil@ 
out, Mike spotted a d 
glow to starboard. 
called to Toni, wih) 
turned Lupe in the ger 
eral direction of the firé)) 
which was steadily mo} 


turbed, they give of 
these “cold” lights of 
every color of the rai 


(Continued on page 51) . 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


The month of December immediately 
gests the problem of Christmas gifts. 
the past many of our members have 
ind an admirable solution to this prob- 
1 by giving their friends a membership 
the Club as a Christmas present. It 
juld be difficult to think of a more de- 
atful gift, a gift which will bring your 
ends a year’s pleasure and a year’s serv- 

Applications may be had for this pur- 
3e by any members who are interested. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
ving hotels to their list on the Official 
tel and Shop Bulletin: 


AUSTRIA 
Salzburg 
Grand Hotel de l’Europe 
ITALY 


Y entice 
Albergo Concordia 


The following hotels have been elimi- 
red from our list—New York City: 
iunger Hotel, Wolcott Hotel, Wood- 
ck Hotel; Hague, Holland: The Grand 
tel Central. 


YOUR WINTER TRIP 


As usual, the Service Department is 
ipped to give information to all trav- 
rs who are planning their winter holi- 
vs. An abundance of helpful informa- 
a is available and members may secure 
oklets dealing with nearly all those parts 
the world where winter sunshine may 
found. The booklets listed below are 
of delightful suggestions and helpful 
ts. A careful study of this list will re- 
travelers. If any of these booklets will 
of help to you in planning your winter 
9, do not hesitate to let the Service De- 
tment know. Members are requested to 
ember, however, that our supply is 
ited and they are asked, therefore, to 
ite only for those booklets which they 
ally plan to use. 


CALIFORNIA 


California for the Tourist. 
Southern California by Trolley. 
wake Tahoe. 


QPIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Los Angeles Today. 

Los Angeles, What to See and How to 
See It. 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

Romance of California. 

California’s Resort Wonderland. 


HAwall 
Hawail. 
TEXAS 


Under Sapphire Skies—San Antonio. 
The Texas Riviera. 


THE SouUTHWEST 


Arizona Winter. 

Old Santa Fe and Roundabout. 
Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds. 
Pike’s Peak Region. 

Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 
Scenic Colorado and Utah. 

Come Up to Colorado. 

The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 
Colorful Colorado. 


THe SoutH 


_ Land of the Sky—Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Pinehurst, N. C. 


Camden, S. C. 
The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 
Subterranean Wonders — Mammoth 


Cave, Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Virginia Hot Springs. 
French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Vir- 
ginia. 
Natural Bridge, Virginia. 
Chattanooga, Scenic, Historic and In- 
dustrial Center of the South. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Every winter more tourists yield to the 
lure of North Africa. For anyone con- 
sidering a trip to this most fascinating 
section of the Mediterranean a booklet 
called “North Africa Motor Tours” will 
be most useful. It describes trips in Al- 
geria, Morocco and parts of the Sahara 
Desert. 


FLORIDA 
The club is well supplied with booklets 


dealing with interesting sections of Florida, 
Nassau and Cuba. 


to furnish its members information on 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


BERMUDA 


Not the least of Bermuda’s numerous 
attractions is the fact that it can be 
reached in forty-eight hours from New 
York City. Members who want to know 
more about this charming tropical neigh- 
bor of ours will find the illustrated booklet 
we have on Bermuda useful. 


Rounp THE Wortp, MEDITERRANEAN, 
SoutH AMERICA AND THE WEsT INDIES 


These cruises offer an abundance of 
fascinating opportunities for the traveler. 
A considerable number of more than usu- 
ally interesting booklets descriptive of 
trips to South America and the West 
Indies, through the Mediterranean, or 
around the world are on file in the Service 
Department. These booklets are at your 
disposal so long as the supply lasts. 


AUTOMOTIVE TOPICS 


The outstanding engineering achievement 
of recent years was celebrated on October 
27-28. At that time the new George 
Washington Bridge across the Hudson 
River from West 178th Street in New York 
City to Fort Lee in Bergen County, New 
Jersey, was officially opened. This mighty 
bridge is the third steel highway spanning 
the Hudson River below Albany, which 
but a very few years ago was crossed only 
by ferry. 

As was pointed out in the July TRAVEL, 
this is the greatest suspension bridge in the 
world. Its total length between anchorages 
is 4,760 feet, or over nine-tenths of a mile. 
The width of the new bridge is such that 
it will accommodate eight lines of traffic, 
which will not be any too wide te accom- 
modate the hordes of automobiles that will 
pass over it. New Jersey has provided a 
splendid plan of highways approaching the 
bridge from the various towns bordering 
on Routes 1, 4 and 6 which converge at 
the bridge plaza, and New York City. 


Florida-bound tourists will be interested 
to know that a shortening of the Atlantic 
Coastal Highway was effected in October 
by the opening of the new “cut-off” from 
the Cooper River Bridge at Charleston to 
Georgetown and Conway, thus shortening 
the distance to Wilmington and Norfolk. 
The new route runs over a large section of 
the old “King’s Highway.” 


| 
| 


Pig is the piéce de résistance at a Hawaiian luau. After it has been cooked all afternoon in a pit by means of heated stones, it is 


HE car stopped, and for 

all the things I pushed 

and pulled and tight- 
ened, it wouldn’t start again. 
Darkness was coming. In a 
land where twilight is breath- 
lessly brief, 1 was a dozen 
miles from a garage. So I 
made for the nearest lighted 
house. 

It was evident even from 
the road, even through the 
masses of hibiscus with which 
the lawn was scattered, that 
something was going on at 
this house—something big. I 
could hear singing, and shout- 
ing, and the inevitable strum- 
ming of ukuleles and guitars. 
A dozen or more men were 
fussing around a smoking pit 
at the side of the house. The 
front door stood open. Smil- 
ing, bronze-skinned Polyne- 
sians were coming constantly, 
but not going. They wore 
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brought out, carved, and served piping hot to the guests. 


NATIVE HAWAII ENTERTAINS 


When Island Hospitality Shines the Brightest 


By Donatp Barr CHIDSEY 


Hawaiian Tourist Bureau 


This fellow is engaged in preparing poi, one of the most important items 
in the Hawaiian menu. It is made from the taro plant, and is a grayish, 
sticky substance eaten with the fingers. 
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scarlet leis, and they wore the 
expectant, eager air of chil- 
dren being taken to a circus. 

A tall, dignified Kanaka 
greeted me. His name, he 


his sons could assist me. 

How many sons he had was 
something I never learned 
But when he called, young 
men came running from all 


wre 


car with me. They pulled anc 
pushed and tightened a lot o 
things, but the car wouldn™4 
start. The crowd increased 
Within ten minutes there wer 
at least twenty eager youn), 
men around the hood, eacly 
with his own suggestion, eacy 
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loudly confident that he knew the 
trouble and could repair it if only 
he could get his hands into that 
engine. Most of them thought it 
was the timer, but a few said it 
was the carburetor. They were 
30 amiable about it, so sincerely 
eager to be of assistance, that I 
aadn’t the heart to stop them. 
They were having a marvelous 
ime. 

Then Kapokahikikamohewa 
-ame down. He was voluble with 
‘egrets, and when he learned that 
_ had been speeding toward a 
yarty in the city, and that my 
10st-to-be was a mutual friend, 
1e asked me to join the festivities 
it his own home. 

“Luau?” 

He grinned. “Baby luau. My 
ittle Leilehua is one year old to- 
lay. I give baby luau.” 

A luau is a Hawaiian feast. 
Df late years (or so the old- 
imers declare) they have been 
legenerating: today they are 
nostly mere set-ups for tourists 
vho have paid to see local color. 
3ut there are still some real na- 
ive luaus. And the greatest one, 
hat at which Kanaka hospitality 
hhines brightest, is that which is 
‘iven to celebrate the first birth- 
ay anniversary—a baby luau. 

W ould I care to join the party? 
“he invitation was accepted with 

promptitude that was down- 
ight vulgar. 

Mrs. Kapokahikikamohewa, 
all, very fat, and lovable, greeted 
ne with a delightful smile. She 
xpressed the hope that I would 
ot be uncomfortable because I 
ras the only haole present; she 
ung a lei of yellow flowers 
round my neck; and then she 
urried off, with another smile; 
) see that everybody was getting 
nough to eat and drink. 

But if any guest went hungry 
r thirsty that night at Kapok- 
hikikamohewa’s, it was his own 
ault. There was not the slight- 
st formality. A luau has no at- 
endant ceremony. You come, you take off your coat, you eat and 
rink all you can stand and possibly more, and you make merry in 
‘hatever manner seems to suggest itself. 

The tables were mere boards laid over saw-horses, and all the 
doms were packed with people and flowers and food. I found 
tyself seated between a garrulous Mrs. Napuunoa and a vivacious 
rather plump Wahine who was, unexpectedly, named Liliuoka- 
ini Kelly. And the pig was brought in. 

The pig is the piéce de résistance at a luau. They cook it all 
ternoon by means of heated stones in a pit, an wu, where it is 
ried. Then they haul it forth, covered with ti leaves and piping 
ot; the head and feet are removed; and the rest of the beast is 
rn to pieces, heaped on platters, and tossed upon the tables, where 
erybody takes a handful. It’s delicious. 

Liliuokalani Kelly was good-natured about identifying the 
ishes. That chopped-up, sand-colored stuff? That was stewed 
uid—the legs of baby octopus cut into many pieces. It looked 

e tripe, but it tasted much better than that. 

There was mahimahi and ulua, served raw, and flavored with 
uli-peppers. There was butterfish. There were great piles of 
aked sweet potatoes. The raw, salty stuff that looked like sea- 


THROW-NET FISHING 


Hawaiian waters abound in numerous strange fish which are transformed by native culinary magic into delectable 
dishes for the Juau. This Hawaiian is casting the throw-net, which is used in fishing along the shore. The net 
is carried over the arm and thrown so that it covers a large area and imprisons smaller fish within its folds. 


weed was seaweed, Liliuokalani Kelly informed me: it was limu 
—juicy, wiry, prickly, served just as it comes from the ocean. 
Those little black shell-things were opiit. Something like snails, 
but not so tender. Hadn’t I ever tasted opidi? Liliuokalani Kelly 
was astounded. 

There was a bowl of poi for every person. There were many 
bottles of soda pop, and many bottles of okolehau, which is some- 
thing quite different. There were small dishes of rough Hawaiian 
salt, a sort of rock salt. There was a cold salted salmon in small, 
crushed pieces, with tomatoes, onions, and lots of ice. “Lomi 
lomi,” Mrs. Napuunoa explained, pointing to the salmon. A lomi 
lomi is a Hawaiian massage with Swedish pounding features. 
Mrs. Napuunoa thought this was very amusing, and she roared, 
and Mr. Napuunoa roared, and Mrs. Kapuokalani, across the 
table, roared; so I roared, too. We all had a good laugh. 

Liliuokalani Kelly handed me a calabash bowl filled with tender 
chicken boiled in milk with taro tops and butter. 

“Luau,” she announced. 

Ves ealesatds 

“T mean, this Juau.” 

“Oh, this is luau?” 
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GATHERING COCONUTS 


Hawaiian boys are extraordinarily agile in climbing the tall, swaying 
coconut trees. This youngster is returning from a lofty journey with 
his supply of coconuts hanging from his teeth. 


“Yes, this luau.” She pointed to the chicken. “That's why 
they call it Juau,” she said. She took another drink of okolehau 
and passed me the bottle. 

No, okolehau is not soda pop. The word means, literally, iron 
buttocks. In the old days the natives used to manufacture it in 
iron pots about the size and shape of the human posterior. Now- 
adays they make it in mash vats just like any mainland bootleggers. 
It costs from three dollars a gallon up, and it tastes like anything 
from good brandy down. But this was excellent okolehau, and I 
took a big drink from the bottle. There were no glasses in sight. 

“Oke,” said Lily, giggling, and took another drink. She was a 
pretty girl, was Lily, and very amiable, but not remarkably bright. 
She hung another lei around my neck, and gazed at me with big, 
soft, South-Sea-Island eyes. It was disconcerting. 

“You malihini?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Just landed a few days ago.” 

“Malihin? Not kamaaina?” 

“Yes, malihini,” I said. 

“You like it here?” 

“Very much,” I replied, and took another drink. She seemed 
to think this answer superlatively funny, and screamed with 
delight. 

They were all more or less screaming. It was a noisy affair, 
and very messy, but a lot of fun. You must understand that there 
are no table utensils at a real Hawaiian Juau. You eat with the 
fingers God gave you, and you get very greasy in the process. 
You eat with one hand, drink with the other, and meanwhile 
gesticulate with both. 

The pot gave me the most trouble. Even when there are spoons 
and such-like fancy things, you are supposed to eat poi with your 
fingers. Pot is a paste, the native equivalent of bread. It’s a 
grayish, sticky substance, and you twist a finger, or two fingers, or 
three—depending upon the poi: this was two-finger poi—around 
and around in your bowl, and then you raise it to your mouth. If 
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in raising it you are interrupted, as you usually are—or if you 
think of something you want to say, as you often do—you must 
make little circular movements with your outstretched fingers in 
order to keep the stuff from oozing gently off. Mrs. Kapuokalani, 
across the table, was forever reaching over to wave a gooey mass 
under my nose, the while she twirled it slowly, emphasizing what- 
ever it was she was yelling at me—I never could understand her. 
Pot is tasteless. It is also odorless; and in this respect it is unique 
at a luau. 

Kapokahikikamohewa bore down upon us again, hung another 
lei around my neck, and expressed the hope that I was comfortable 
and happy. I assured him that I was making out wonderfully. 
Was there anything he could get for me? I said that there was 
nothing. I added that my evening was made complete by the com- 
pany of the charming Lily Kelly. This provoked window-rattling 
peals of laughter. Lily herself, after a few preliminary blushes, 
indulged in another pull at the okolehau bottle, and then insisted 
upon kissing me. Likewise Mrs. Napuunoa demanded, and 
achieved, a kiss. The good Mr. Napuunoa, on the other side, 
beamed genially. He had reached the stage where he seemed to be 
incapable of doing anything else. 

I was not yet free. Escaped from Mrs. Napuunoa’s bearlike 
embrace, I felt myself rapidly, ascertained that there had been no 
breakage of bones—and then looked up to discover another menace 
confronting me from across the table. Mrs. Kapuokalani, who 
could have tipped the scales against Lily and Mrs. Napuunoa com- 
bined, had decided that she too must be bussed. 

Gasping, I rose in my place and pushed back my chair. Mrs. 
Kapuokalani, all of her, was not easily discouraged. Contemptuous 
of obstacles, and finding that she could not reach me quickly 
enough by a round-about route, she cheerfully swept the whole 
table aside. There was a terrific banging of bottles; and in the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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TO THE MUSIC OF THE UKULELE 
The skill and grace of the trained hula dancer evokes the romantic pagan 


past of the Hawaiian Islands. No celebration is complete without the 
hula and the throbbing music of ukulele and steel stringed guitar. 
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South 
Seas 
and 


Oriental 


Cruise 


SS Vae*\" 


PARP OSA 


Premiere voyage of a new ship 


© “Far-away... foreign!” Magnetic words! The lure of 
strange places ... isles of the South Seas and lands of 
the Far East. 


e An ocean premiere with a gala prologue! The 
“Mariposa” will voyage from New York January 16, via 
Havana, the Panama Canal and Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, from where she sails February 2nd for her 
swing around the Pacific. 


19 © Shut the gate on humdrum living and go! You'll find 

STRANGE PORTS summer in the Antipodes, spring in the tropics and the 

Orient. You’ll meet adventure in queer places. And rare 

14 beauties everywhere...asapphire sea, a statue of Buddha 

EXOTIC LANDS blazing with gems, an ocean of cherry blossoms, billow- 
ing over Japan! 


FARES F : ee : 

$1250 e A magnificent new liner, sailing at the most ideal sea- 
12 son of the year, the “Mariposa” will serve you royally 
‘rom. SAN FRANCISCO ... your swift ship of discovery, a center of social eclat, 

$1500 a spacious, perfectly staffed, elegant ocean home! 
. a : : 
from NEW YORK Fascinating Booklet at any travel agency or our near 

est Office. 
@ 

Shore excursions M A i S O N L | N E 
directed by NEW YORK CITY : CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
American Express OS ANGELES ‘ SEATTLE : PORTLAND 


v 
eTHE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


afl Spe the sports of 
EUROPE apd AFRICA 


in AMERICA 
on the route of | the deluxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


to 
CALIFORNIA 


Sports of Cairo, Seville, Monte Carlo, Biarritz, 
St. Andrews, Wimbledon, Epsom Downs and 
the old time West—in the America of romance 
‘and color. Outdoor life in the land of the palm 
and oleander, orange grove and cactus giant. 
Luxurious hotels. 


AN UNUSUAL SERVICE 
TO THIS UNUSUAL LAND 


4 The Rock Island-Southern Pacific is the 

direct low altitude through-service route to 

4 Agua Caliente, San Diego-Coronado, Los 

11 Angeles, Santa Barbara. Minimum daylight 

ag hours en route—only two days Chicago-Cali- 

’ fornia. Only through service Chicago to El Paso- 

Juarez,Tucson,Chandier,Indio, Palm Springs. 

10 hours quicker Chicago-Phoenix than daily 
through service via any other route. 


For further information write 


L. M. Allen, Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
— Rock Island Lines 
754 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ml. 


Ph ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


esd 


Dear Jim: 


Wish you could have been 
with us in Havana. Some town. They 
never go to bed down here. Sawa 
game of jai-alai — talk about speed. 
Ought to have seen me doing the 
rumba. These Cubans sure are a hos- 
pitable lot—same all through the 
Caribbean. Why go to Paris when 
we've got Havana? 


Had a great time in Miami. 
And now we'll -soon be off for 
Jamaica, Panama Canal, and Costa 
Rica. Or maybe we'll switch ships at 
Cristobal and run down to Colombia. 
The, Us. boats: goto “all tthe; places. 
And they take care of you right — 
ali, outside.rooms, grand .eats, etc. 
Get all the dope from the United 
Fruit Company*. Do it now—you're 


getting older. 


(*Dept. O, Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y.) 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Three sailings weekly from New York and New Orleans 
Cruises from New York 18 to 22 days— $145. and 
up.—F rom New Orleans 10 to 16 days—$100. and up. 


N. B. Bob was on the Costa Rica Costa Rica. $225. and up. The 
Cruise. Stops at Miami; Havana; ColombiaCruise Bobreferstostops 
Port Antonio, and Kingston, at the historic old port of Carta- 
Jamaica;PanamaCanalZone;and  gena. 18-day cruise $190. and up. 


Ca 
© 


FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


Names in a geography... 
that's what they were before. Now 


they are realities. Glorious, primitive 
Bali 
Cambodian jungle . . . Zamboanga, 
Nikko, Canton, Korea... all with- 


out extra cost as part of the regular 


. » » Saigon, metropolis of the 


itinerary, in addition to the other star- 
spots of the cruise. 

Rates signally reduced... 
only $1750 up. 33 ports of call. 
140 days aboard a liner fitted like a 
continental hotel. A cruise ship of 
comfort, distinction and renown. In 
most of the ports visited, the un- 
usual convenience of deck-to-dock 
transportation. 

Boundeast from New York January 9. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS.COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RESTORING THE SPLENDORS OF VERSAILLES 
(Continued from page 23) 


throughout the park. The most beau- 
tiful of these was the “Plat Fond.” 
However, a hundred years of neglect 
had almost buried it beneath earth 
and vegetation. It covered over two 
thousand square meters. The earth 
was cleaned out, and two ancient mag- 
nificent dragons dug up and placed 
on marble pedestals. The original 
lining of this basin had been of clay. 
The clay was replaced by concrete 
over which an ornamental flooring of 
small square stones was laid. The 
original curbing was carefully re- 
tained. The cost of the restoration of 
the “Plat Fond’ was 2,400,000 francs. 
In addition, six smaller basins were 
similarly treated. The ornamental 
figures in the center of these basins 
in the varied forms of cherubs, ani- 
mals, and fish were thoroughly over- 
hauled so as to function again as 
waterspouts. They had _ originally 
been lined with iron, which had badly 
rusted. A new inside of bronze now 
will offset any danger of rusting in 
the future. 

Marie-Antoinette has perhaps 
stirred the imagination of modern 
readers of history more than any other 
person associated with Versailles. 
The restoration of the wonderful little 
theater which she designed and the 
building of which she superintended in 
1780 will therefore arouse considerable 
popular interest. This theater was the 
least known of any of the buildings at 
Versailles, and has never been open 
to the general public. There is some- 
thing tragically significant in this 
delicate little auditorium. While the 
forces of revolution were gathering 
Marie-Antoinette was devoting her- 
self to theatricals, which were one of 
her principal interests in life. The 
theater was completed in 1780. Dur- 
ing that summer, and in 1782 and 1783 
a series of plays were produced in 
which the queen played the leading 
roles. 

In 1930, this remarkable little thea- 
ter was almost unknown to the world 
at large. The roof of the building 
was on the point of collapse, the floor- 
ing of the theater was gone. Other- 
wise the place was in an almost un- 
believably fine state of preservation. 
The finely wrought papier maché 
decorations, the initials of the queen 
above the stage, and the mechanism 
for operating the various drops in the 
flyloft were almost as they were in 
Marie Antoinette’s day. Even a piece 
of the original wallpaper was intact. 
This was placed in the hands of one 
of the most celebrated wallpaper manu- 
facturers in France who has repro- 
duced it and redecorated the place ex- 
actly as Marie-Antoinette designed it. 
The flyloft is equipped with a series 
of drums, twenty-one in number, all in 
good working order. The stage would 
do justice in size and equipment to 
many a modern theater. In 1932, the 
theater will in all likelihood be open 
to tourists. 

Near the theater is the dairy of the 
queen. This is lined with marble and 
has a marble table in the center for 
making butter. Upon the walls are 
three vasques, or semi-bowls of mar- 
ble. Into these lead pipes was for- 
merly conveyed the milk froma central 
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reservoir. It is now planned once 
more to supply milk here for the 
numerous children who frequent the 
park. 

The hamlet of half a dozen beauti- 
fully designed farmhouses with roofs 
of thatch is unquestionably the most 
picturesque feature in the varied array 
of buildings which make up the total- 
ity of Versailles. These have been 
rethatched. One which was _ very 
badly damaged by a windfallen tree 
was preserved in a very clever man- 
ner. The old wall was utterly weak- 
ened. In order, however, to preserve 
all the outward characteristics, it was 
propped up with timbers. Then a new 
wall of cement was built inside, grip- 
ping and supporting the old. These 
buildings will now endure for a long 
time to come. 

The importance of details in restor- 
ing Versailles to its former architec- 
tural beauty is indicated by the fact 
that small panes of glass were replaced 
in all the windows. The small win- 
dow panes were necessary for the per- 
fection of the architectural scheme 
and they now replace the ugly large 
windows put in after the Revolution. 

The foregoing examples of the work 
done in restoring Versailles might be 
increased by countless other details of 
a technical nature. The importance of 
these details cannot be overestimated 
in the results achieved by the archi- 
tects in charge of the work. Their 
interest, however, is largely a tech- 
nical one. The restoration work has 
been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Welles Bosworth, an architect of 
international reputation, appointed as 
Secretary General for the Restoration 
of Versailles, Fontainebleau and the 
Cathedral of Rheims. Working in 
codperation with Mr. Bosworth were 
Mr. Patrice Bonnet, architect-con- 
servator of Versailles, and Mr. Albert 
Bray, architect-in-chief at Fontaine- 
bleau. Mr. Rockefeller’s donation to 
the French Government amounted to 
34,400,000 francs. To this sum the 
French Government added enough 
money to bring the total to 50,000,000 
francs. 

At Fontainebleau the work of res- 
toration was less extensive. The story 
of what was done there is largely 
similar to that of the work accom- 
plished at Versailles. The chief res- 
toration work was the repair of roofs 
and chimneys. The high sloping roof 
over the theater which was destroyed 
by fire in 1857 was completely rebuilt. 
Ancient staircases were repaired, wall 
faces were strengthened with con- 
crete and innumerable minor structural 
details were attended to. Four ancient 
figures of bronze which originally 
adorned the niches in the facade at 
Fontainebleau are going to be brought 
back to the palace from the Louvre 
where they have been kept for many 
years. 

The restoration of Versailles and 
Fontainebleau is the largest and most 
costly undertaking of its kind that has 
been completed in Europe in modern 
times. These two great palaces, 
visited by thousands of tourists every 
year, are now safe for the future and 
stand very much as they did in the 
great days of their perfection. 
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BE MY GUESTS 
IN BRITAIN?! 


The World Slump has hit many 
people pretty hard. Maybe you are 
one of them. If so get some of your 
own back by choosing the British 
Isles for your next vacation. It’s a 
glorious country for touring anyway 
—wonderful antiquities, an_ historic 
background over 1,000 years old, gems 
of scenery in endless variety, splendid 
motoring roads—and now (thanks to 
the new rate of exchange) $80 bu 

as much as $100 has ever bought i 
England since the Great War! 


INCLUSIVE ESCORTED MOTOR © 
TOURS FROM $8.00 PER DAY. 


Remember that, since 1926, I hay 
specialised in European Motor Trave 
combined with a Personal Hospitality 
Service which is unique. I have m 
own cars and can cater in 1932, no 


use of a Limousine, but also for i indi- 
viduals who would like to join 
group. 

Now—however and wherever (i 
Europe) you wish to travel—write me 
fully, either % “Travel’’, 4 W. 16th) 
St., New York or to me direct: 


D. HARMAR-SMITH. 


Regent House, Regent Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. (England) 


A part of the terrace 
A Charming Penthot 
in New York For Re 


for a period of six months 
year. Situated in the fashioné 
and convenient section of the | 
within a stone’s throw of P 
Avenue, the new Waldorf Ast 
Hotel and within walking 
tance of the Grand Central — 
tion, the principal shops and m 
of the theatres. 

This sky top apartment cont 
5 rooms; 2 master bedrooms, 
ing room, kitchen and _ serve 
room; furnished tastefully ° 
antiques. There are windows 
ing all exposures; 125 feet} 
tiled terrace, embellished Wy 
hedge plants and flowers; 
mands an extensive view, incl) 
ing that of the East River. 
per month. Address Owner, Box, 
Yo TRAVEL, 4 West 16th St 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE AERIAL HIGHWAY TO THE CARIBBEAN 
(Continued from page 14) 


At Cap Haitien, Columbus 
It his fort; and Napoleon, in the 
rs of his Empire, built a palace 
re for his sister Pauline. 

the other direction lies Port-au- 
ince with its rambling avenues, and 
native market where one might 
nd a year and yet see only half 
sights. Several splendid public 
ldings are in sharp contrast with 
homes of a people who, true chil- 
in of nature, refuse to burden them- 
ves with the confining responsi- 
ties of our hectic civilization. 
lowly, as in a dream, I heard the 
d Manager announce that depar- 
2 time had come. With a vow to 
rn and spend a month, I climbed 
ard the plane. At exactly three 
ock a checkered black and white 
’ waved from the terminal and we 
‘e on our way. Slowly the city 
jped behind. We passed over 
jionville, a cluster of little frame 
ellings and splendid estates high on 
hills above the bay, then over a 
e of green-mantled mountains 
bse peaks to the north reach ten 
lusand feet into the sky. Lake 
ariquillo, saltwater though one 
idred feet below sea level, sparkles 
- a pure blue crystal in a circular 
ing of jade. Just beyond is Lake 
aa, above sea level, and filled with 
th water, and a school of enor- 
4s crocodiles basking peacefully 
ng its muddy shores. 
“he strip of earth between the two 
2s roughly marks the division, be- 
en Haiti and the Dominican Re- 


ic, of the ancient island of 
paniola. The change in national- 
‘is at once apparent. People of a 


erent heritage—Spanish largely— 
ed this end of the island. It 
ms incredible that not one of the 
ions of Indians who peopled this 
i ever survived the reign of the 
overer and his followers. In their 
id has grown up a new race of 
ny mixtures. 
Tearer the southern coast, fields of 
ny crops and many shapes spread 
in a medley of soft, living colors. 
read of the rolling hills of the 
th are wide fertile plains. Hand- 
of little farmhouses dot the 
jorama and winding through the 
rer is the international road be- 
ien the two island capitals. By 
mer the trip takes two days. Over 
» highway an automobile, with no 
rd for the passenger’s comfort, 
ht make it in ten hours. Your 
iner schedule calls for one hour 
twenty minutes. And within one 
after you watch Port-au-Prince 
out of sight, the historic old 
ma river with its busy fishing 
s, the shining white homes and 
ow, treeless. streets of Santo 
mingo are turning slowly beneath 
plane. , 
egaining its strength from the 
stating hurricane of just a year 
| which practically decimated its 
lation, this old city presents a 
King picture from the air. In any 
iction you may see the roofless 
es and crumbling walls left by 
tragic catastrophe. A _ path 
nty miles wide, where the storm 
t across the island, is still plainly 
le, marked by uprooted trees and 
lation that reach well beyond the 


capital. Yet, everywhere you look, 
you see the amazing progress these 
people have made in rebuilding this 
site upon which was staged one of the 
first acts in the dramatic history of 
the Americas. 

An amazing city is Santo Domingo, 
and venerable. Your trip through the 
old capital before dinner is like stalk- 
ing through the musty pages of a 
glamorous past. In ancient, rutty 
streets lined with aged yellow and 
gray walls you pass by overhanging 
balconies and highly decorative fa- 
cades beneath which the conquista- 
dors rode centuries before; by 
wrought-iron gates of vast antiquity 
bravely trying to shield marvelous 
old doors of solid mahogany, carved 
with the images of a dimly remem- 
bered age. 

The massive walls of Diego, Co- 
lumbus’ castle, from which Spain once 
ruled the New World, echo to the 
sharp laughter of school children 
romping in the ancient courtyard. 
Beside the old city gates, which now 
are in the midst of the business zone, 
the military sentinels slumber peace- 
fully in the mid-afternoon sunshine. 
Gaunt and gray, the ceiba tree to 
which Columbus tied his ships stands 
resolutely in the face of the encroach- 
ing city. Before the Palace of the 
Governor stands the enchanted sun- 
dial with which Santo Domingans 
measured the time of day for more 
than a century and a half. 

Everywhere you chance to look are 
rare bits of history. The old cathedral 
is a historic treasure chest. There lie 
buried some of the earliest heroes of 
the New World. Within a casket of 
gold and glass rest the bones of 
Christopher Columbus, which were 
buried beneath an altar floor and for- 
gotten through three and a half cen- 
turies. 

In every nook and cranny of the 
old gray edifice stalk the ghosts of a 
dim distant age. But tranquillity was 
not always the lot of the grand old 
cathedral. In that flower-laden square 
about the statue of Columbus, war 
and strife and bloodshed have reigned. 
From the balcony of your hotel, on 
the cathedral plaza, you can see the 
cannon ball, fired from Drake’s ship, 
still lodged in the roof where it struck 
when the sea captain stormed the city. 
Now the walls smile down with the 
beneficence of centuries upon the gay, 
colorful crowds swarming through the 
parks after the dinner hour. When 
the streets are finally deserted, the 
old cathedral puts the city to bed. As 
the street lamps go out it seems to 
pull a star-sprinkled shutter of blue 
across the heavens and its mellow 
chimes softly boom their prayer of 
peace across the garden square... . 

“You'll be in San Juan just two 
hours from now,” the young traffic 
manager informed us when he joined 
his passengers for an early breakfast 
the next morning. “There’s a bit of 
rain ahead, but you won’t mind that. 
And you'll really enjoy this early 
starting business, once you’re in the 
air. You see that mail that flew with 
you yesterday has to be in Trinidad 
by sundown. That’s at the tip of 
South America and a week away from 
here by steamer. You'll be there for 
dinner tonight.” 
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WATER SPORTS IN AUSTRALIA 
(Continued from page 29) 


your board, until you see a big breaker 
coming. You time the breaker ex- 
actly and swiftly turn your board into 
it at the right moment. Then you get 
quickly to your knees, then to your 
feet, and finally you stand poised, hold- 
ing on to nothing at all, coming in at 
ninety miles an hour on the crest of 
your foaming breaker. That takes 
skill and it is one of the most thrilling 
experiences in sport. 

This national sport of surfing has 
created one of the most highly trained 
and organized bodies for social service 
in the world, the Surf Life Saving As- 
sociation of Australia. Since 1907, 
when the first club was formed, there 
have been organized, in the State of 
New South Wales alone, fifty clubs, 
with a membership of over five thou- 
sand, and with over fifteen thousand 
rescues to their credit. 

Mr. C. D. Patterson, one of the 
founders, has for seventeen years been 
the president, and under his leadership 
there have been devised special reels 
and life-saving apparatus, the pro- 
ficiency of which has been recognized 
all over the world. Under his guid- 
ance, the movement has developed 
until it has spread all over the con- 
tinent, and ranks among the great 
voluntary humane organizations of the 
world. 

Each Australian Life Saving Club 
is affiliated with the Life Saving Asso- 
ciation of Australia, but each club is 
separately organized and maintained. 
During the surf-bathing season, from 
October to April, the beaches are 
regularly patroled on week-ends and 
holidays (twenty-one holidays a 
year!) by club members. 

Interclub carnivals are held regu- 
larly during the summer months. Hun- 
dreds of entries are scheduled for each 
carnival and the annual carnival for 
all clubs is held some time before 
Easter. Besides being of keen interest 
to the audiences, these carnivals tend 
to keep the members highly trained. 

This year the Annual Carnival was 
held at Bondi Beach, Sydney. The great 
sweeping curve of beach with the gray 
rocks at one end, the white-tipped 
breakers booming in and the golden 
sand of the beach formed the setting 
for the colorful and unique contests. 

The Carnival opened with a parade. 
First came a band, followed by twenty- 
seven competing Surf Clubs, each in 
its distinctive bathing costume and 
cap, each club marching with the pre- 
cision of a regiment. Each club car- 
ried its life-saving reel, the end of the 
rope attached to the belt-man who 
marched ahead of his club and just be- 
hind the man carrying the club flag. 

This is called the “March Past” and 
among those groups of men, all tanned 
to a rich brown, all wonderful speci- 
mens of vigor, all highly trained, it 
takes skilful judges to award the prize. 

After the March Past, the other 
competitions begin. The Rescue and 
Resuscitation Premiership was per- 
haps the most interesting to watch. 
A gun is fired and from each team a 
“patient” rushes into the water, swims 
to a buoy and holds up his hand. The 
belt-man, line attached, rushes in to 
the rescue, with the reel men expertly 
paying out the line, then as skilfully 
reeling it in, carrying the patient up 
to the beach and resuscitating him. 


The contest is breathlessly watched 
and the prize-winning club tumultu- 
ously cheered. 

Exciting, too, are the  surf-boat 
races, the swimming races and the re- 
lay races in the soft sand. It is all 
great fun to watch, but beneath the 
thrill and glamour of it, one is struck 
by the amazing proficiency of these 
hundreds of young men, even more so 
by what this training is doing for the 
manhood of Australia and by its ex- 
ample to every small admiring boy on 
the beach. Besides all that, it has its 
immediate incalculable value in guard- 
ing from danger the innumerable 
swimmers on all the beaches during 
all the long swimming season. 

The Bondi Surf Bather’s Life Sav- 
ing Club of Sydney is the original 
club, and probably one of the strongest. 
That club designed the first life-saving 
reel. Every member must be a quali- 
fied life saver, and must be able to 
swim four hundred and fifty yards in 
eight and one-half minutes or better. 

This club voluntarily patrols the 
great Bondi Beach from six in the 
morning to six at night every Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays. There has 
never been a drowning fatality during 
the hours when the members have 
been on patrol. Eyery two weeks 
there are assigned ten patrols of four- 
teen men each, each fourteen doing 
three hours at a time. These men 
have a busy three hours. Some are in 
a life boat outside the breakers, watch- 
ing the far-out swimmers, the daring 
surf-board and surf-boat riders. They 
are also watching for that dread sight, 
the fin of a shark! If one is sighted, 
the beach bell is frantically rung. 
Pandemonium results, each of the 
thousands of swimmers trying to reach 
the shore first. 

Flags are planted on the beach, with 
the sign, “Bathe Between Flags.” As 
the dangerous currents shift, so the 
flags are shifted. The bathers are 
warned by a sharp blast of the pa- 
trol’s whistle and are told to swim 
farther away from the dangerous cur- 
rent. 

Besides this patrol dedicated to 
avoiding accidents, the club maintains 
an ambulance room in charge of first- 
aid men. If you have been rescued 
after going down for the third time 
(with your life history vividly flashed 
on the silver screen of your mind, so 
we are assured, and we do hope it 
will be color photography and third 
dimensional) ; if you have been stung 
by a Blue Bottle (and a Blue Bottle 
in Australia is not a fly, but a stringy, 
jelly-fish sort of creature with poison- 
ous tentacles) ; or if you have had a 
touch of sun or a cut foot, you will 
receive prompt and efficient attention. 

Sailing, motor boating, surfing, 
swimming and sun-baking all con- 
tribute to the health of the vigorous, 
clean-limbed boys and girls and men 
and women who can see, from almost 
any part of Sydney, either a bit of 
the harbor or the blue stretch of the 
Pacific and who, seeing it, must an- 
swer its call. 

It seems as if these Australians 
must, in a few generations, certainly 
become amphibian. Indeed, seeing 
their amazing delight and skill in these 
water sports, they seem to be semi- 
amphibian now. 
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FISHING IN SEAS OF FLAME 
(Continued from page 42) 


~aded the ship so that she would 
yme to port of the school, where she 
ould have the least chance of 
ightening the fish or changing their 
urse. 
As we drew nearer, I went out into 
ie cool night. Ahead of us lay a 
-oad carpet of rainbow fire, about a 
ile long and several hundred yards 
ide. Fountains of flame darted above 
le water as the fish leaped and 
layed; sprays of larger, more vivid, 
re broke into liquid blaze as some 
na or shark charged hungrily into 
e mass. 
Just as we reached the edge of the 
hool, we slowed down. Lopez and 
ete helped Rico get a skiff over the 
Je. As soon as he was in the small 
at, Rico threw a concrete “keg” over 
serve as drag-anchor. The free 
d of the seine was passed to him 
id he hooked it into place in the 
wart. 
Lupe, moving as slowly as she could, 
t through the school. . Mike and 
tte played out the seine, which ran 
sily over a roller extending the full 
dth of the boat at the stern. As 
' moved away from the skiff, Rico 
ned on a flashlight and held it 
aight toward the starless, moonless 
y—a marker for that end of the 


»d feet, we dropped the pocket or 
nt over and Lupe turned and headed 
*k towards Rico’s light. On reach- 
; him, the end of the seine which 
had was hoisted and then man and 
ff were hauled on deck. 

Then I saw as eerie a sight as any- 
ing described in an Irish fairy tale. 
e crew “lay to” on the seine, pull- 
' the two ends in evenly. As it 
e out of the water, the cold fire 
e with it. It flashed and flickered 
the net, dripped down over the 
ia, gilding them in fantastic flame. 
they pulled, what seemed to be 
eams of fire dropped from their 
ids to the deck. 

-opez and Gus were standing at 
edge of the stern. They had a 
g rope to which were attached pad- 
fs of wood. With these, they 
rned the water. Later, I learned 
y did this to frighten the fish that 
e trying to escape by swimming 
ard through the opening between 
@i two ends of the seine and thus 
er the boat. These paddles, as 
y rose and fell, made miniature 
sers of fire and turned the fish back 
im) the net. 

vhe rest of the crew pulled at the 
Se. Out of the sparkling, glittering 
er appeared a great fiery ball of 
Withing, struggling fish, about fifty 
% back of the boat. 

he gilded men slowly pulled this 
4 of phosphorescence to the stern. 
‘ti lowered the boom from the mast 
Mwhich a stout line was attached. 
Mks on the end of this line were 


Mi ball, dripping splotches of color, 
M@ lifted to the deck. The opening 
e pocket was pulled back and tons 
ery cargo cascaded to the deck. 

0 of the crew, with scoop shovels, 
ed the fish forward into the hold, 
| the after part was cleared for 
text haul. Four others hooked the 
on the tackle again, dipped it 


overside, and washed it clean. Toni 
started the engine and headed after the 
moving lake of flame. As our white 
bow cut the water, the spray flashed 
like diamonds in the sun. 

From my perch on top of the wheel- 
house, I looked forward along the 
deep deck, onto which the filled hold 
overflowed. The sardines still glowed 
in their coat of living paint. Lupe 
needed about ten tons more to fill her 
decks, along which sideboards had 
been erected. 

Again we repeated out maneuvers 
with the same success, the same flashes 
of vivid color. Sardines lay piled on 
the deck, inside the high sideboards. 
We had to walk on planks laid over 
the cargo. 

Along past midnight, Gus called half 
the crew to “eats.” There were no 
dainty, clover-shaped cheese  sand- 
wiches here. There was a two-pound 
slab of Italian cheese, off of which you 
cut a couple of inches, and more 
varieties of sausages and meats than I 
had ever seen except in a delicatessen 
window. I ate more than a lady’s 
share. 

The men were happy over the catch. 
Mike, the only bachelor in the lot, was 
planning what he would buy his “girl 
friend.” 

“How do you divide the profits?” I 
asked Toni. 

“Just the way most of the sardiners 
do,” he answered. “We got seven in 
the crew. Each man gets a share, we 
put one aside for the upkeep on the 
boat, and the cap’n, that’s me, gets an 
extra one for bein’ boss,’ he empha- 
sized the word, grinning as he did it, 
for there is no real “boss” on these 
boats, the men choose one of them- 
selves as leader, usually because he is 
the best fisherman of the group. 

“Our catch, you see,’ he continued, 
“Ss divided into nine shares. Lupe ain’t 
all paid for yet, so we take enough out 
of each share to pay on her. She cost 
$25,000, and we’ve paid all except 
$2,785.” 

The men cast their seine again be- 
fore they headed for port. There was 
no space on deck which didn’t hold a 
cargo of living fire. 

Gradually, doing about seven knots, 
Lupe was reaching her berth. Grad- 
ually, the bright fire was dulling, the 
liquid flame on the white ship was 
turning to silver, as we nosed into 
place at the cannery pier. 

The adventure of fishing in a lake of 
flame is now a California business 
which has grown from a catch of 2,000 
tons in 1915 to more than 300,000 tons 
today. At the earlier date, when war 
prevented the importing of foreign 
sardines, the take in California was 
only four per cent of the total year’s 
catch of all fish. Today, it is fifty- 
seven per cent of the total catch. Of 
this, more than half is exported. Cali- 
fornia sardines are well on their way 
to a leading place in the world’s 
market. 

I watched the fish being lifted in by 
means of great scoops running on an 
endless belt. Each scoop carried more 
than five hundred pounds. As I looked 
at the silver bodies, and remembered 
how they had glittered with myriad 
colors in the black night, I headed for 
home. That was no end for anything 
that had lived in that gorgeous lake 
of flame! 
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CAMERA EXPLORERS OF THE NEW RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 40) 


had their triumph. Before scurvy laid 
him low, the operator managed to 
complete his film. Invalided home, 
there was no hospital nor sick bed for 
him. A sense of duty akin to that of 
soldiers or at least of good newspaper- 
men animates these knights of the 
camera. The operator was sent to the 
Angara region with a group of other 
sick workmen, to achieve his conva- 
lescence while he made another film in 
a friendlier clime. 

The camera man’s hardships in the 
filming of the meteorite and the Taiga 
region are characteristic not only of 
the hazards and difficulties under 
which the filming of the Russian geo- 
graphic and scientific films is carried 
on, but of the sense of discipline that 
prevails among the men who do this 
work. Taking motion pictures on the 
Plateau of Pamir involved hardships 
of a different, but no less hazardous, 
nature. These the Soviet camera men 
shared with German as well as Rus- 
sian scientists, for many parts of 
Pamir had been so long hidden from 
the eyes of civilization that scientific 
curiosity was as keen as the layman’s 
concerning it. Pamir is a high pla- 
teau within the eastern boundaries of 
Soviet Russia between China and 
Afghanistan. Many celebrated travel- 
ers, including the famous Sven Hedin, 
had attempted to penetrate its mys- 
teries, but rapid mountain streams, 
enormous glaciers, deep fissures and 
holes had helped the land to keep its 
secrets. The men who were to explore 
Pamir had to be hardy and venture- 
some—no swivel-chair scientists there. 
The Mezhrabpom Film Company 
hand-picked its operators, for they had 
to keep step with trained Alpine 
climbers. 

The expedition was a very large one, 
and when it started out, its equipment, 
food supply and fuel were loaded on 
the backs of two hundred horses and 
two hundred and fifty camels. It made 
its way slowly through the “valley of 
death,” a trackless wilderness barring 
the way to Pamir, and then proceeded 
to Lake Caracul, which is located on 
the mountain plateau at a height of 
over fifteen thousand feet. For more 
than a month the members of the 
expedition lived at an altitude of over 
fifteen thousand feet. They suffered 
from lack of oxygen and from moun- 
tain sickness, from extremes of heat 
and cold. But they achieved a tri- 
umph in discovering what is believed 
to be the greatest glacier in the world, 
“Ochenko,” and a number of other 
smaller glaciers. They put on the 
world’s maps mountain peaks hitherto 
unrecorded ; explored untracked moun- 
tain passes. The expedition discovered 
copper deposits and other minerals, 
including gold, and thus solved the 
mystery of the gold-bearing rivers of 
Pamir. New forms of fauna were 
found and meteorological surveys were 
prepared. A great sporting feat was 
accomplished when the expedition 
scaled the greatest height in the U. S. 
S. R., Mount Lenin, which is twenty- 
one thousand six hundred feet high. 

The cinematographers trailed the 
expedition like shadows, everywhere 
filming gorgeous scenery, the life of 
the local population, the activities of 
the explorers, the difficulties they sur- 
mounted, and their adventures on the 
way, such as the falling of horses into 


abysses, the fording of rapids and 
hanging bridges and éven the drop of 
a man into a glacial fissure. 

The skill of Alpinists was essential, 
too, for the filming of “The Gate of 
the Caucasus.” When it was first 
thought of, the film producers planned 
this cinema work as the “Military 
Road through Georgia.’ As they 
followed this winding road a larger 
plan suggested itself to them. The 
road itself became a thread, bind- 
ing together diversified scenes and 
places of which few men had any 
knowledge. From Vladivostok to 
Kasbek it circled past the Terek 
River, past gray and green mountains, 
cloud-hung and snow-powdered, past 
limestone cliffs to a ruined, half- 
empty village whose dwellers had 
migrated from the mountains to new 
lands on the plains, to ancient vaults 
and crypts full of the decaying bones 
of a forgotten civilization, past the 
ruins of Tamara’s Castle. At Kasbek 
the country took on another aspect. 
The road began to zig-zag twenty- 
four meters above sea level, and to 
wind in and out of tunnels built to 
protect it from being buried by snow- 
falls. 

From Kasbek station the expedition 
began to climb Kasbek Mountain. 
There were Alpinists along to help 
to take mountain peaks by storm. 
But where these veterans of peak and 
summit climbed with ease and skill, 
the amateur mountain climbers had 
to follow. Camera men burdened with 
heavy apparatus toiled up the steep 
slopes for three days and finally suc- 
ceeded in taking pictures five thousand 
meters above sea level, the first time 
that European film operators had 
worked at so great a height. 

But no less unique than the moun- 
tain scenes were the films that were 
taken later in the valleys, particu- 
larly in the Khevsurian villages. One 
of these, Shatill, was found to resem- 
ble a medieval fortress. Its inhab- 
itants led a life that preserved many 
relics of a civilization that had been 
imposed on them by German invaders 
centuries before. The camera men 
found, for instance, that the people 
of Shatill wore clothing of medieval 
German fashion, that they dressed 
themselves for feasts in chain mail 
and iron helmets and jousted like 
knights of old. Around Shatill they 
discovered sacred fields sowed by all 
the village in which no one dared set 
foot during the summer months, and 
sacred forests which no one was al- 
lowed to cut down, and temples in 
which idol worship was carried on 
and sacrifices made to the gods. 

The village proper had only two 
streets, the most important of which 
was the Street of Men, used exclu- 
sively by the male sex and _ their 
horses. Women and horned cattle 
were relegated to insignificance and 
insult on the Street of the Unclean, 
where no man ever set foot. On this 
Street of the Unclean, the camera 
travelers found dirty little hovels 
where women had to live during 
menstruation and child-birth. They 
found, too, that the natives had no 
notion of the value or purpose of 
money and took silver coins only as 
decorations for their women. 

This interesting adventure in cine- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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CAMERA EXPLORERS 


(Continued from page 52) 
atographic journalism was not with- 
t its dangers, for in a mountain pass 
veral pieces of apparatus were lost 
d an operator barely escaped a cruel 
ath. 

Government codperation smoothed 
any of the difficulties in Pamir, 
sorgia, and the Taiga, but when the 
ussians tried to photograph Afghan- 
an they found obstacles of all sorts. 
rst there was the simple matter of 
tting permission to cross’ the 
undary with a camera. Persistently 
e camera men had asked for it, and 
ith equal stubbornness it was re- 
sed until Amanullah Khan himself 
came the good angel of the cinema- 
zraphers. 
On the maps, Afghanistan is not 
irticularly impressive, but in order 
cross it from the Soviet to the In- 
hn boundary required three weeks 
trying travel on horseback in a 
ravan along the shortest route. 
jorking on “virgin” soil, the expedi- 
m encountered many complicating 
stors, principally that of working 
hong the heterogeneous races that 


n. Making a documentary film is 
ways harder than making one in 
‘ificial setting, but the hardships en- 
untered in Afghanistan were of a 
ye indigenous to the country and 
sing from its isolation and the re- 
lious fanaticism of its people. The 
issian is not only a foreigner here 
t an infidel as well, who could not 
permitted to enter a Moslem home, 
eat with him or observe his social 
e and customs. 

[t was particularly hard to film the 
» of the nomads. The photographers 
ed to catch them on the high roads 
il in the mountains, watched them 
ys on end, but only twice did they 
sceed in entering a nomadic en- 
mpment, and then only for a few 
irs. The nomadic women were not 
led, but to film them was next to 
possible. As soon as they saw the 
idels from afar, armed with some 
't. of demoniacal machine, they 
itched up their children and scurried 
(their tents. 

)n the cities the photographers fared 
better. Women were completely 
rered from head to foot, and at the 
@t click of the automatic camera 


fightedly over the dance. “What is 
song ?’’ I asked, as the natives be- 
sgn a dance which recalled irresistibly 
puppets in “Petrouchka.” The 
Wil, and the queer limping attitudes 
re translated for me in song: 


I am looking for someone to put 
leeches on me. 

This complaint, this cursed lum- 
bago, is terrible! 

In our village—oh, my mother, 
alas this trouble prevents me 
walking— 

Take the handle of my hoe. 

I start for the fields to till them; 

“) And this thing stops me! 

.) And it annoys my relative to see 

me sitting down, doing no 

work, 


st 


mpose the population of Afghanis- 
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OF THE NEW RUSSIA 


these grave shadows sought shelter in 
corners of alleys. A woman’s high 
school, the first in Afghanistan, had 
been opened at Kabul, but all the girls, 
ranging in age from eight to twenty, 
still wore the chadra. These black, 
nun-like figures, carrying school bags, 
flitted like wraiths through the streets, 
completely eluding the camera. 

Shyness was not the only stumbling- 
block. Nature imposed other handi- 
caps of her own. Who would have 
thought that in Afghanistan, where the 
sun shines every day and floods the 
land with brilliant light, that the great- 
est enemy of photography would have 
been the shadow? And yet this was 
the case. In Mazar-i-Sharif Tash- 
kurgan, Gayback and even in Kabul 
the cameramen were continually fight- 
ing shadows. They found that the 
sun does not only shine, but it bakes, 
and everything alive tries to hide from 
it. The centers of life in Oriental 
cities are the bazaars, and these are 
almost all roofed. Often they observed 
remarkable scenes which could not 
possibly be reached by the camera. 
Petty officialdom, too, proved vexa- 
tious. In Kabul, for instance, one of 
the ministers refused to permit the 
filming of the elephant stable on the 
ground that the elephants were too 
tired after a long trip. 

Only at the palace of Amanullah 
Khan did the photographers feel alto- 
gether at home. Here they could 
photograph women dressed in the 
latest Parisian styles, although their 
faces were veiled below the eyes. 
Amanullah Khan posed readily, sur- 
rounding himself with a group of 
“Europeanized’ deputies of the 
“Girga” (Afghan parliament), who 
donned European dress for the occa- 
sion. The ruler himself worked with 
his own automatic cinema camera and 
consulted the visitors on questions of 
technique of filming. 

Afghanistan, Pamir, the Arctic Cir- 
cle and the jungles below the equator 
are no longer blind spots on the map. 
Discovery days have begun again, and 
Columbuses fare forth once more, no 
longer seeking new worlds but striving 
rather to penetrate the secrets of the 
very old worlds; not to bring com- 
merce nearer, but rather to foster the 
friendship that comes from knowing 
one another. 
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THE ZULUS DANCE AT ESHOWE 


(Continued from page 31) 


She may well be annoyed, the 
beauty, the good walker.” 


The drums and the dancing con- 
tinued throughout the blazing sunshine 
of the afternoon. Tired and sated 
with the savagery of the dance, I was 
glad to lie down in the deep shade of 
my hut and try to forget the stamping 
of bare feet on the ground, the dust, 
and the shouting of the dance. 

As darkness came, fires were lighted 
and a great feast began. The Zulus 
flung themselves into the feast with 
the same happy abandon that they had 
shown in the dance. Savage Africa 
is happy in the dance. I thought of 
those bored, unhappy, jaded white 
creatures of the dance halls of Europe 
and America. A strange contrast, 
and seemingly very far away. 
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NATIVE HAWAII ENTERTAINS 
(Continued from page 46) 


confusion I escaped with Lily Kelly 
in one hand and the remaining okole- 
hau in the other. 

I looked back. Mrs. Kapuokalani, 
swaying a trifle, blinking, rose grandly 
above the wreckage. She seemed to be 
looking for me still. Evidently she 
was a woman who could cling very 
tenaciously to an idea once it had de- 
veloped in her brain. Mrs. Napuunoa 
and the others, all laughing uproari- 
ously, were trying to pick up flowers 
and bottles and bowls with their 
greasy fingers. Mr. Napuunoa was 
seated on the floor, still beaming ge- 
nially. He seemed unaware that any- 
thing had happened. 

We came upon our hostess. Or per- 
haps Mrs. Kapokahikikamohewa came 
upon us. She carried two platters of 
cold jerked beef in small chunks, 
which she offered to us. 

Wouldn’t we like to see the baby, 
darling little Leilehua. We told her 
we would love to see darling little 
Leilehua, and she showed us where 
Leilehua was, excusing herself to 
hurry off and greet some newly ar- 
rived guests. 

Leilehua Kapokahikikamohewa was 
not very large, though she looked 
healthy and seemed not at all dis- 
tressed by the noise for which she was 
serving as excuse. The crib in which 
she reposed, wide-eyed and motionless, 
was filled with small gifts and pieces 
of money. Good old Lily Kelly fished 
into the neck of her white mwmuw and 
brought forth a tiny, goldish bracelet, 
which she deposited in the crib. “You 
give something,” she commanded. 

“Ts that the custom ?” 

She nodded. “You give something. 
Then we dance. I dance hula for you.” 

I gave Leilehua a silver-plated ciga- 
rette lighter and a package of ciga- 
rettes, to which she paid no attention 
whatever ; and we went back into the 
hall. 

The party was drifting out to the 
garden. Several of the younger Ka- 
pokahikikamohewas scurried here and 
there with carnation leis, which they 
hung about the necks of all and sundry. 
I was again decorated. 

It was a lovely night, clear and 
warm, and a huge Hawaiian moon 
made it almost like day. Far off were 
the tiny pinpricks of light that marked 
Honolulu, and beyond them the im- 
mense, silver-smeared Pacific. The air 
was fragrant with the odor of flowers: 
white and peach hibiscus and white 
oleanders peered expectantly at us 
through the mild gloom. The grass 
was very soft. 

“Dance hula,” 
ceeded to do so. 

There were others who danced, men 
and women. Some danced well; some 
danced not so well; but they all pos- 
sessed at least enthusiasm—plenty of 
enthusiasm. Half a dozen stringed in- 
struments were going constantly, and 
we all sang and clapped our hands. I 
don’t know what it was we sang, but 
it sounded lovely. It sounded more 
lovely than anything I’d ever heard be- 
fore. I sat on the grass and listened to 
it, fascinated, and only occasionally re- 
membering to wipe my hands. 

The dancers never paused, never 
hesitated. Liliuokalani Kelly, good old 
Lil, was in the midst of them, hurling 
her hips in every direction, and laugh- 


said Lily, and pro- 


ing, with her perfect teeth aflash and 
her head thrown back. She seemed to 
have forgotten all about me. “Women,” 
I told myself, as countless men have 
told themselves before, “are fickle 
creatures.” And I sighed, and took 
another drink. 

From where I sat, my back against 
a palm tree, I could look down the 
road and see my own automobile. The 
lights were off... . But that was all 
right. It was well over on the side of 
the road, anyway. And what if it did 
get hit? That poor car was no good 
any more. Not after what those Ka- 
naka boys had done to it. Some of 
the boys were down there still, poking 
this and poking that. 

Beyond them, far away, was Hono- 
lulu. The lights there were fewer now. 
Lovely place, Honolulu. 

And beyond that was the ocean, the 
vast silver ocean, so solemn and flat 
in the moonlight. Lovely ocean, the 
Pacific. Loveliest ocean I’d ever seen. 

Somebody stumbled across my knees 
and brought my thoughts back to the 
luau. It was another Kanaka, coatless, 
and with a bottle in his right hand. 
He apologized shyly. He gave me a 
drink from his bottle, and took the 
gardenia lei from his neck and draped 
it around mine. I introduced myself. 
He told me that his name was Kama- 
hoa and that he came from Molokai. 
He sat down beside me and asked me 
if I liked the islands, and I told him I 
did. He sighed, smiled, took another 
drink from the bottle, and quietly but 
emphatically went to sleep. 

Mrs. Kapuokalani—she looked big- 
ger than ever from where I sat—was 
dancing in the moonlight, moving 
everything except her feet, but moving 
very, very slowly. So slowly... . 
Everybody was moving very slowly. 
It was like one of those fantastic slow- 
motion pictures. And all the time the 
pauseless ukuleles and _ steel-stringed 
guitars planged on and on. 

By this time there were five or six 
leis around my neck, and the flowers 
were against my chin. As IJ slid lower, 
half-reclining, the flowers came up and 
up, up to my nose. Fresh flowers. 
Fresh tropical flowers heavy with per- 
fume. Lovely flowers: I think they 
were the loveliest flowers I’d ever 
known. 

x Ok Ox 

Kapokahikikamohewa awakened me 
gently. It was broad daylight and the 
guests were gone. “I thought you 
might have a date in Honolulu,” Ka- 
pokahikikamohewa explained apolo- 
getically. “If you don’t want to get 
up, it’s all right.” 

“Got to get mechanic,” I muttered. 
“Get that car fixed so’s it’ll run again.” 

“Your car all right,” Kapokahiki- 
kamohewa told me. “Nothing wrong 
with that car. I just look in the tank 
and see you were out of gas, so I sent 
for gas and filled the tank, and now it 
runs again.” 

“Umph,” I said. 

“You want sleep more?” 

I nodded. Kapokahikikamohewa 
smiled quietly and started away. But 
he paused for one more question. 

“You have good time last night? 
Like luau?” 

“Lovely Iuau,” I declared. “Loveliest 
Iuau I ever knew.” And I went back 
to sleep. 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE GUATEMALAN UPLANDS 
(Continued from page 27) 


where he could grow corn and be in- 
dependent. The ‘two chicks were 
happy. With the years came two 
babies, a boy and a girl. Santiago 
now had cows, pigs, chickens. Pros- 
perity bloomed above the Palo Blanco 
fences. Strange the Cacique had let 
the matter die so easily. He never for- 
got or forgave an affront. 

Sixteen years passed; the old his- 
tory had passed into oblivion. The 
Cacique had become Jefe Politico— 
Governor of the Department. He was 
now gray and obese, but a sharper in- 
telligence than ever was buried under 
his rolls of fat. He had become more 
amiable but ever more cunning as he 
climbed in the world. 

One fall, Jaime—Santiago and 
Nahualin’s son—was taken ill with 
fever. They called in the local medi- 
cine-woman, Dofia Adela. She rubbed 
the boy’s body with an egg, gave him 
hot teas and broths; pasted medicinal 
leaves on his temples and incanted 
strange songs. But Jaime grew stead- 
ily worse, until he neared death. 

In desperation Nahualin wrapped 
the boy up, head and all, in a sarape; 
then they roped him to a chair, which 
Santiago tied to his back. In this 
wise, he carried Jaime, now a fever- 
stricken skeleton, to Antigua. He ran 
over the trails with his heavy burden 
all night and most of the next day, and 
arrived in the arcaded plaza of An- 
tigua, gasping, almost dead himself. 
He eased his burden in front of the 
Governor’s Palace, near the entrance 
to the Comandancia. 

Whom should he see but the Cacique 
himself—Governor now? The Cacique 
gave Santiago an effusive abrazo... . 
Aeedoctorees. 1 Oh. yesie-as) Hace 
beaming, the Cacique promised help. 
... Doctor Méndez was the man, 
wouldn’t charge a friend of the Gov- 
ernor’s a centavo.. Another embrace, 
and the Cacique went over to the Com- 
mandant who was lounging in brown 
uniform in a chair in front of the bar- 
racks, playing naipes, and whispered 
in his ear. Then he waddled off, tap- 
ping his manzanita cane, a little leer 
twisting his fat lips. 

Santiago sat there on the old stones, 
head swimming, mopping his brow 
with his red bandanna. He leaned 
over to tighten the leather thong of his 
cactli sandals, put his back to the chair 
again. 

The Commandant approached him. 
“So you have carried this boy all the 
way from Acatenango. How strong 
you are! You are a good mozo. Bring 
the boy into the barracks. We'll see 
he’s attended to.”’. He called two bare- 
foot soldiers, gave orders. 

They carried the boy inside, untied 
him, and stretched him out on a petate, 
in a shady corner of the patio. 

“Vou will make a good soldier,” the 
Commandant told Santiago, grinning 
behind his black curling moustaches. 

He called four soldiers. 

They seized Santiago and carried 


him struggling into the barracks. He 
was ordered to put on a uniform. He 
refused. They tied him to a horse-ring 
and gave him twenty bare-back lashes. 
At last, wishing to save Jaime, San- 
tiago put on the uniform over the 
bloody welts. He was immediately 
given heavy fatigue duty. 

No attention was paid to Jaime. He 
died that night in a corner of the bar- 
racks, and they dumped his body into 
a trench in the cemetery. Santiago 
could not even be there—and a soldier 
from another regiment stole the 
blanket. 

Now Santiago is a soldier for the 
Republic of Guatemala, squatting in 
the plaza of Antigua, with smoldering 
eyes. If he deserts, he will be- shot. 
For many days, Nahualin wondered 
why he didn’t come back. Now she 
weeps long hours every night. 

This was the Cacique’s revenge... . 

Back to Guatemala City. This time, 
the auto bus was a tangle. I was 
jammed in with Indians, bags, baskets 
covered over with banana leaves, vege- 
tables. A chicken made a mess over 
my shoes. Only one Indian was 
dressed in European clothes, a neat 
suit, without collar and tie, but he 
wore a straw sombrero and was bare- 
foot. 

We climbed up the mountains. Sud- 
denly the rain came hammering down. 
Curtains were put up. But the roof 
leaked gorgeously. We huddled closer 
together to avoid the dripping water. 
A puddle gathered on one of the seats. 
A young mother reached her hand into 
her blouse and flopped out her breast 
as though it were something that didn’t 
belong to her and gave the teat to her 
baby girl. To make more room, I took 


~her other baby, a girl of about two 


years, on to my lap. The child’s name 
is Celestina. Her hair is done up in 
tight, black little braids, interwoven 
with red cotton cloth. Her black eyes 
are liquid—no pupil visible—soft like a 
gazelle’s. She smiles up sweetly and 
trustingly into my face. 

Near the summit of the pass a 
woman under an umbrella hails the 
bus, and in spite of the leaky crowded 
interior, insists upon going along, her 
one chance to get to Guatemala City. 
After prolonged argument, room is 
good-naturedly made for her. Four 
people now crowd the driver’s seat, 
which, though wide, gives little elbow 
room for manipulation as we slide 
around the slippery curves. Time and 
again we find ourselves hurtling on top 
of some slow-moving ox-cart, with its 
heavy, creaking, solid wooden wheels 
and white hoop-hood. Only by intri- 
cate and careful driving and _hair- 
breadth skirting of precipices do we 
avoid collisions. 

On and on, huddled among all the 
bags and belongings of the countryside, 
the rain pounding against roof and 
curtain, we drop down to the blurred 
lights of Guatemala City. 
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the forepart and see that the soft upper 
leather extends completely around under 
the foot, as in the above diagram. 
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It’s Free. 
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country, the quintessence of the unex- 
pected takes shape as an excellently 
built medieval castle. Rising often to 
four or five stories of stark, yellowy- 
white facade, flat-roofed and with 
balconied recesses dividing the towers 
at either side, as in the Dalai Lama’s 
palace at Potala, its window openings 
are high above the ground; and beside 
it stands a tall brick watch-tower 
whence the region may be scanned for 
miles around. The lamaseries are 
similarly Lhassan in effect, and quite 
unlike those of Mongolia, where the 
great monasteries built by the Manchu 
Emperors K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung 
follow the Chinese plan. 

Tall, dark-skinned lamas in volumi- 
nous robes and plumed helmets were 
issuing from the temple at Choni as 
we approached the curtained entrance. 
They walked barefoot over the rocky 
road, oblivious of grit and rolling 
stones: silent, absorbed, heeding us 
but little, though such glances as we 
met were friendly enough. They 
were on their way to another temple 
in the course of what was explained 
as a sort of progressive chanting 


service, during which the feet may 
not be covered. 
Inside, behind the blind wall of the 


first story, was a room paneled in 
carved lattice-work picked out in 
gold, and with a long row of prayer- 
wheels leading to the door of the 


inner sanctum. It was an interior 
typical of the temples to Tibetan 
Buddhism, the walls honeycombed 


with little niches filled with a thou- 
sand and one symbols whose mystic 
significance has succeeded in baffling 
a host of Western beholders. Larger 
niches held gilded images, which, in 
the lama temples farther east, are 
usually concealed behind a curtain. 
They are figures, many-limbed and 
many-armed, symbolizing the procrea- 
tive function, and as such have been 
the source of much misunderstanding 
on the part of outsiders, and of con- 
sequent indignation among their wor- 


shipers. Hence, along the beaten 
path of travel, they are shown only 
on request, and at a price. Altar 


tables were crowded with a multitude 
of small objects, the gods enshrined 
above them much smaller in size than 
those in a Chinese temple; and to 
further confuse the eye and mind, 
embroidered banners and the beautiful 
Tibetan temple paintings were hung 
from every available post and rafter. 

In themselves the lamaseries are 
easily the most amazing feature of 
the Kansu adventure, their many 
buildings, major and minor, coming 
into view with the scarcely credible 
effect of a neatly planned model city 
set down in the midst of a limitless 
expanse of uninhabited country. With 
a curiously European, even a modern, 
appearance about them, the houses are 
stuccoed, three or four stories in 
height, flat-roofed and of a formal 
rectangular pattern, closely crowded 
together in the approved manner of 
the American suburb, but surpassing 
the latter in effect by the uniformity 
of their style. Seeing this apparently 
needless concern with an economical 
use of space prompts the thought that 
they ‘are so planned for protection, 
probably against the cold of the long 
winter. The idea of possible danger 
from invasion would seem to be ruled 


out by the fact that they are not sur- 
rounded by walls, which, were they 
Chinese cities, would indubitably be 
the case. Thus one comes away pon- 
dering the mystery of the lamaseries’ 
strange immunity from the epidemic 
of banditry. The more so, in view of 
the prominence of the gilded chorten, 
or dagoba, as it is called elsewhere, 
which stands at the entrance close to 
the road and is said to be stored with 


other treasures beside the sacred 
relics of dead-and-gone Living 
Buddhas. 


To us, at least, the serenity of the 
Kansu Lamaland seemed as genuine 
as its free-and-easy atmosphere sug- 
gested. Chief lamas, garbed in cere- 
monial robes and the round-top flat- 
brimmed yellow satin hats which are 
at once the tokens of the wearer’s 
high station and of the special occa- 
sion for which he has set out, travel 
the roads unattended, and with an 
utter absence of pomp and _ sacred 
convention. Their bulky bodies loom 
disproportionately large for the 
mounts that carry them, but the Mon- 
golian pony is a sturdy little beast 
and makes easy riding, being trained 
to pacing, which is rightly considered 
the best suited for long-distance travel. 
Even a Living Buddha was pointed 
out to us in a group of riders who 
passed below us along a declivity in 
the road. But we caught no more 
than a glimpse of a heavily cloaked 
figure riding with head bent under a 
towering headpiece; and presently we 
became absorbed in the next incident 
of the journey. 

This consisted in a row of tiny, tile- 
roofed “houses” built on pegs stand- 
ing in the bed of a stream. They were 


about the size of the miniature 
structures built around a Chinese 
grave, and were mute messengers 


pointing the way to another monastery. 


They are houses whose sole tenant is! 


a prayer-wheel, and their mission is 
to register gratitude—an emotion that 
appears to spring eternal in the Bud- 
dhist breast. They are built, each 
one, by the recipient of divine bounty 
in one form or another, and the wheel 
receives its first impetus from the 
breath of the donor. Afterward the 
spirit of thanksgiving is kept in a state 
of active vibration by the movement of 
the water. 

“And what happens,” I asked, 
times of drought?” This being, inci- 
dentally, the condition at the time. 

For answer there came first a shrug, 
then, after a pause, words delicately 
suggesting that the Great Ones who 
sent the visitations might be assumed 
to be not altogether unprepared for 
the results. Besides which, there re- 
mained always the alternative—and 
the guide pointed significantly to one 
of the houses beneath which the legs 
and stooping body of a pilgrim could 
be made out. 

The incident recalled some of the 
expedients we had seen employed by 
other victims of the drought, the most 
noteworthy of which was a rain-mak- 
ing ceremonial typical of central 
Kansu. Somewhere, in this part of 
the province, we came into a town, at 
night, and, surprised at finding the 
inhabitants astir, soon realized that 
mysterious matters were under way. 
The streets were strung across with 
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(Continued from page 56) 
ropes from which banners of inscribed 
paper fluttered, brushing our heads as 
we passed under them, supposing them 
to be some local variety of shop sign. 
But presently our attention was 
caught by rows of large earthen water 
jars standing in front of the shops, 
with loose willow branches, and prob- 
ably golden carp, floating in them. A 
tremendous beating of gongs suddenly 
sent the populace scurrying in its 
direction, regardless of the hoofs of 
our beasts. With no choice but to 
dismount and move with the crowd 
which hemmed us in, we reached the 
nearest corner coincidentally with a 
“parade,” which seemed to be made up 
of ordinary countrymen, each carrying 
a bunch of incense sticks in one hand 
and a bit of paper in the other, while 
a willow branch rested on his head. 
The papers, we were told, as well as 
the banners overhead, were inscribed 
with prayers for rain; and the parade 
and spectators, including ourselves, 
were moving toward a raised platform 
which we observed, now, on the main 
thoroughfare. In the center of the 
“stage” a  scholarly-looking person 
stood, surrounded by others of similar 
appearance—these being the Feng-shui 
“teachers,” or geomancers who were 
to conduct the ceremonies. There 
were jars with willow branches on 
the platform, and in front of it, on 


the ground, which shone out whitely 
as though covered with lime. 

When all was in readiness, the 
leader, taking the role of Shang-ti, or 
God, ascended to the upper part of the 
platform, where there was a table at 
which he busied himself with the writ- 
ing of charms, which he then handed 
down to his assistants, who affixed 
them to a number of posts set up evi- 
dently for the occasion. Meantime, 
an unearthly din had arisen in which 
the chanting of the crowds mingled 
with the beating of gongs, drums, 
tom-toms, cymbals and whatnot. 
Lanterns waved, torches flared, in- 
cense-burners set up clouds of smoke, 
and the lesser “professors” began 
writing huge characters in the lime 
on the ground. 

We left the scene when we were 
told that the performance was to be 
continuous throughout the night; and 
though we sought refuge as far as 
possible from the square, we found 
the statement to be strictly truthful 
in every detail. .It included the in- 
formation that the ceremony had been 
staged at a cost of some nine hundred 
aels contributed by the leading officials 
and business men of the town, ex- 
clusive of the Moslems, and that in 
form and feature it was the sort of 
rite brought into play when the 
drought has been persistent. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Russia 


ILLIAM HENRY CHAM- 

berlin’s Soviet Russia (Little, 
Brown), originally published in the 
Spring of 1930, has established itself 
as one of the most thorough and hon- 
est surveys of the Soviet Union. In 
order to keep pace with the swift 
changes in Russia and to estimate the 
results achieved by the Five-Year 
Plan, Mr. Chamberlin has revised his 
book and prepared two new chapters. 
This new edition of Soviet Russia 
may be recommended to all students of 
conditions in that country. 

I Went to Russia by Liam O’Flah- 
erty (Harcourt Brace) is the work of 
a novelist who boasts of his excessive 
individualism and his loathing for all 
political beliefs. “I brand as a per- 
verted scoundrel any man with an itch 
for changing the world and the habits 
of mankind. I am more interested in 
the well-being of horse-racing than I 
am in the abolition of slums, or the 
universal cure of prostitution. It is 
my business to observe human beings 
and to dig beneath the labels under 
which they hide their beauty or their 
infamy. For that reason, I am more 
qualified to write this book than most 
people.” Mr. O’Flaherty writes prin- 
cipally about people he met, about 
their conversations and their lives. His 
book is not pretentious, but it is an 
honest, if somewhat pugnacious, at- 
tempt to describe daily life in Russia. 


America 


N HIS new history of our country, 

The Epic of America (Little, 
Brown), James; Truslow Adams has 
attempted to present a panorama of 
American life from Columbus to 
Hoover, emphasizing the more mo- 
mentous periods in our growth. He 
has endeavored to show what life held 
for the average American in city and 
town and on the frontier as we pro- 
gressed from a small agricultural 
colony to one of the most powerful 
industrial nations of the world. 

This book is more popular in spirit 
than Mr. Adams’ earlier books. How- 
ever, it lacks none of the lucidity and 
scholarship which have always dis- 
tinguished his writing. 


The Dordogne 


HE land of the Dordogne contains 

some of the loveliest scenery of 
France, and chateaus that are even 
more beautiful than those along the 
Loire. However, though it is easily 
accessible, it is not particularly well 
known. Katherine Woods’ new book, 
The Other Chateau Country (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) answers a real need and 
should do a good deal to popularize 
this section of France. She describes 
the baronies of Périgord, the Dor- 
dogne Valley, the towns of the thir- 
teenth-century kings, the cities of the 
troubadors, and dozens of delightful, 
old-world places with which the 
ordinary tourist is unfamiliar. 
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The crowd near the door moved and 
we heard the pulse of the drumbeat, 
the rhythmic throb of voices. Men 
pushed their way in and stood, making 
music for the dancers. The heads of 
the first group of dancers were topped 
with real shaggy buffalo heads; their 
bare bodies were painted black. Each 
one carried a bow and arrows. Tall 
elks’ antlers came next, painted bright 
blue; then the smaller horns of deer; 
and last a demure small girl in white 
wool garments with the horns of the 
buffalo cow to decorate her feathered 
bonnet. They danced with vigor, the 
chant was wild and urgent, the whole 
effect was savage in the extreme. 
Then, his body wet with sweat, each 
dancer went up to the altar, fumbling 
in his belt, knelt, and dropped a coin 
into a box for the Christ Child. They 
went away, bells jingling off into the 
cold darkness. 

The white visitors at once made a 
move to go, but were stopped at the 
locked door. Nobody could leave, it 
seemed, until a Christian service had 
been read. In the absence of the priest, 
a long-haired Indian mounted the two 
steps to the altar and led a short 
Litany. All the people responded 
solemnly, and every one, at the end, 
dropped money in the box. Only then 
was the door opened. 

Afterward, as we drank hot coffee, 
I talked with my host about the two 
religions. 

“Tm a Christian,’ he said with a 
twinkle. “I’m a school graduate. I’m 
a civilized Indian. See, I don’t even 
wear a blanket. I leave my legs out 
in the cold and wear a leather jacket.” 
He paused a moment. Then he said, 
“But when it comes time to die, I don’t 
believe I'll need a priest. I think then 
I'll be all Indian.” 

I was concerned about the effect of 
schools and missionaries on the chil- 
dren. For. three hundred years, in 
one way and another, they have been 
teaching these children that the re- 
ligion of their parents, their culture 
and their customs, are all wrong; but 
they have not yet Christianized these 
people, nor have they destroyed their 
native arts. Probably never in the 
history of the world has there been 
such an example of racial persistence. 
In a few places, young people back 
from the schools dance with shame- 
faced or silly side glances toward their 
white friends. This is true in the 
pueblos most influenced by whites, 
even in Taos where the influence of 
the artists is all in favor of maintain- 
ing the old Indian ways. In general, 
though, the young Indians return to 
their religion as they return to their 
homes from school. They become a 
part of the pueblo life, and take their 
part in religious ceremonies. 

It is an interesting battle between 
two diverse civilizations. Most tribes 
have suffered the fate of other primi- 
tive racial groups, and little or nothing 
is left of the ancient traditions. Will 
the Indians of the Southwest win their 
fight to preserve their own culture 


even though they are a conquered race 
surrounded by an alien civilization? 
The survival of their ancient dance 
ceremonials, their arts and crafts, their 
traditional tribal life, is a historical 
fact almost without parallel. But 
there is grave danger that the machine 
age will triumph and obliterate what 
is left of this heritage. 

The Indians have powerful allies 
among the white men. Prominent 
scientists, writers, artists and philan- 
thropists have long championed the 
Indian’s right to his own tribal life on 
his ancestral lands. When an order 
was issued from the Indian Bureau, 
ten years ago, officially disapproving 
the dance ceremonies as “pagan rites,” 
such a protest arose from these white 
friends of the red men that the order 
was rescinded. With the aid of their 
white friends, the Indians of the South- 
west have a chance to win the struggle 
for the preservation of their dance 
ceremonials, their arts, and_ their 
tribal traditions. To what extent these 
people will be amalgamated and 
standardized like the rest of the many 
races which make up America, is an 
interesting speculation. 
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Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N.% 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal 
Line, 999 West Hastings St., Vancouver, 


BENNETT’S 
Travel Bureau 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


| 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to i] 


Scandinavian Countries 


ST. JOHN HOTE 


Meeting Corner Queen Street 


CHARLESTON, S.C. — 

Right in the Center of the Historical Parl 

of “Old Charleston” eB 

Convenient to Everything - European P 
Free Auto Parking Space 

Popular Priced Meals or a la Carte Servié 


TRINIDAD_ sists: West Ini 


“A Tropical Paradise” : 


Mountains. Luxurious Palms. The Pile 
Lake. Indian Villages. Hindu ‘Templé 
Bathing Beaches. Golf. Tennis. Horse Raciniy 

You can stay at the leading hotel for f | 
low as $5.00 a day American Plan. Wri) 
for particulars to the Manager, 


| 
{ 
| 
i 


Queen’s Park Hotel, Trinidad, B.W- 4 


THE HADDON CRAFT! 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


ARANDORA STAR 


Cruises to the Mediterranean 


March 18, 29 days. From 50gns. 
To Gibraltar, Sicily, Greece, 
Rhodes, Egypt, Palestine, Malta, 


O HOLIDAY in all the World can Algeria. 

approach the novel charm of a Sun- 

Y-uise on this superb vessel. As your eye April 22 nd, 25 days. From 45ens. 
Tangier, Balearic Islands Sicily, 


; daily enchanted 
Dalmatia, Italy, Greece, Spain. 


y new and ro- 
B lantic scenery, 
Be eo ane May 21st, 18 days. From 28ens. 
a Portugal, Morocco, Canary 

Islands, Madeira, Spain (for 

Biarritz). 


-eshed by com- 
ort and luxury 
much as have 
ever before been 
ttained in all the 
roud traditions 
#f the sea. 
w full particulars apply 
1e BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Regent St., 
) London, S.W.1, and all Tourist Agencies. 


MEDITERRANEAN | voyazes 


At Moderate Rates 
(Minimum) (2nd Class) 


With shore excursions, that are optional, to Azores $135.00 $95.00 
all points of interest at each port of call at Lisbon 150.00 105.00 


. eae . z Spain 160.00 115.00 
inviting low prices by the popular Tangiers 150.00 107.00 


s/s; PROVIDENCE, s/, PATRIA and s/s; SINAIA aaa eee “he 
Departures at the beginning of practically every month Naples 150.00. 107.00 
P 5 8 P y k 2 2nd Piraeu 170.00 130.00 
iraeus A ms 
Next sailing s/s Providence from Apotest "Dee 3rd Istanbul 190.00 140.00 
Cuisi om I ble S. ee Beirut 200.00 145.00 
uisine exquisite—ImpeccaDble Service Jaffa 200.00 145.00 
Alexandria 200.00 145.00 
Marseilles 285.00 210.00 


Compagnie Eepernle ls3 Navigation d Uapeur 


WN = You can pay 
j L ih e more but you can- 


not buy more. 


For particulars and passage to any port of call apply to local agent or 


James W.ELWELL & Co.. INC. General Agents 17 STATE ST.. N.Y. 


Let every package say 


| "GOOD HEALTH to all?” 


UT Christmas Seals on all 

your Christmas packages. 
Let these bright little messen- 
gers carry the good news that 
you, too, are doing your bit 
to protect the health of your 
community. 


Sls Fight (Cn barn ee 
BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


D STATES 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITE 


THE 


Wir is the season 
in New York? Frankly it is 
hard to tell from those who 
make this luxuriously spacious 
hotel their home for spring; 
for winter; for fall; even for 
summer—each viewing ‘The 
Season” as the duration of 


their visit at The Barclay. 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 


ill EAST 48th STREET 


NEW YORK 


ARCLAY 


= “aE -t- a — 


eo as 


so goodas/ “(7 “4 


LUCKIES” 


“I've tried all ciga- 
rettes and there’s none so good 


% as LUCKIES. And incidentally 
I'm careful in my choice of ciga- 


rettes. | have to be because of 
MOISTURE- 


my throat. Put me down as one PROOF 
who always reaches for a LUCKY. SELLOP OS 
It’s a real delight to find a pe 
sana Cellophane wrapper that THE UNIQUE 
| opens without an ice pick.” ee 
PACKAGE 
Zip=— 


™~ andit’sopen! 


Jao Fedor 


Jean Harlow first set the 
screen ablaze in “Hell’s Angels,” the 
‘great air film, and she almost stole the 
show from a fleet of fifty planes. See her 
“Goldie,” a Fox film, and Columbia’s 
“Platinum Blonde.” 


“It’s toasted” | 


Your Throat Protection= against irritation= against cough cou 


é Copr., 1931, 
The American 
Tobacco Co. 


/ *\s Miss Harlow’s 
'/ Statement Paid For ? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Harlow to 
make the above statement. 
Miss Harlow has been a 
smoker of LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarettes for 2 years. We 
hope the publicity here- 
with given will be as bene- 
ficial to her and to Fox 
and Columbia, her produc- 
ers, as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES isto youand tous, 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh 


